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STANLEY blacker; 


:er shown below of 40^ "Orion” with 60'T wool. About $45 at all fine stores (slightly higher 
s RocKies). Available in navy, black, grey, brown. Burgundy and Olive. All with black piping. 


LIGHT AND LUXURIOUS 


ORLON* acrylic fiber blended with wool gives you a luxurious 
sport coat that’s comfortably lighter, yet stays in shape through 
active wear. In a wide variety of styles, patterns, colors. 


DU PONT BETTER LIVING FIBERS GIVE YOU SO MUCH MORE 


0m ORLON* 
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Have these B.F. Goodrich truck tires 
traveled 100,000... 150, 000...200, 000 miles? 



CONTEST HINT; This has been called "The lOO.OOO-mile” 
lire. The user ot these Traction Express tires (size 10.00-20), a 
large freight operator, drove these all-nylon tires ten hours a day 
for five Jays a week in all kinds of weather, on alt types of roads. 



CONTEST HINT: This is the original equipment tire on 
many new trucks. These Power Express Tubeless tires (size- 
8-19.5) travel almost 100 miles per day making scop-and-go 
ilelivcfies. This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 
and winter. 


Make your estimate and win a 
THUNDERBIRD or 
CORVETTE 

or one of 310 other prizes 

G uess the combined mileage on the two H.I'.Goodrich truck 
tires pictured iiere and you can win one of 311 prizes. 

Simply add your estimate of the mileage on tlie Traction Express 
tire above to the estimated mileage on tlie Power Express Tuhcless 
tire below for your entry. The closest estimate to the nearest tenth 
of a mile wins. 

These user reports will help you make your estimate. 

Consolidated Petroleum Corp., Oshkosh, Wisconsin .. ."All-Nylon 
Traction Express tires rolled 165,000 miles without ever being off 
the wlicels." 

Brown's Bakery, Defiance, Ohio . . ."We obtain over 35,000 miles 
on the original tread of our Pow er Express Tubeless tires, in addition 
to reducing road delays caused by punctures by 20 per cent." 

Your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer is listed under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. B.F.G"i>drich Tire Company, A 
Dif/jion of The B.b.C'-''drich Compan',, Akron 18, Ohm. 


Here's oil you do! Anyone who owns a truck ur is employed in a 
transportation activity in a company operating trucks is eligible. 

Visit your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer for entry blanks and com- 
plete details. There's nothing to write, nothing to buy. Just make 
an estimate of the combined mileage of these two tires. 

YOU CAN WIN . . .Isl Prize - YOUR CHOICE OF A 1959 THUNDER- 
BIRO OR CORVETTE • 2nd Through 11lh Prizes — MOTOROLA 
PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS • ]2th Through 61 si Prizes — MOTOROLA 
TRANSISTOR RADIOS • 62r>d Through 161st Prizes -WATCH CUFF 
LINK SETS > 162nd Through 311lh Prizes — CIGARETTE LIGHTERS 


Specify B.F.Goodrich tires when ordering new equipment 



©Th. l«|r,.<KK,nr. 


B.EGoodrich truck tires 
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F()i‘ people xu^clev peessiire, 
^recil reuKu-cl: the new ^Sojt Srnolxe' 


Tilt* man iiikUt prcssnri* owns liimsclf the nttcT luxury 
of the new ‘soft smoke’ kino saxo. For the over-busy 
man, this small extravagance (about of more per pack) 
proves worthwln'lc. For good reason. 

Smokers report. “Even after smoking more than 
usual, it still tastes solt, pleasing'— the natural result of 


the absolute scientific least in nicotine and tars. 

W'liat is the secret? ki.vc sand’s expensixe new ‘soft 
smoke’ process softens the smoke bv removing Jiicotine 
and tars from the tobacco leaf itself, before the filter is 
added. This gives the filter a head start. No other ciga- 
rette has this extra. Here is how it works;— 


*Sn/‘f Stnoko" ptocoss 

1 . Tlic expensive “extra stej)" first 2. Softens the smoke a^ain xvith 

softens the smoke hv removing . — ni'sv superior filter— iiiiilfi]ilit'S 

iiit'otinc and tars from IIil* — ^ ^ the soft smoke l'ill■<•t - • fnrilicr 

tobacco Ix'fore the filler is added. ' / rctlucinti undosiraljlc <-h-inciits 

No other cigarette does it. to unlock full soft fiaxor. 

UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY ALSO PRODUCES SANO CIGARS AND SANO PIPE MIXTURE 


•iTKATUn Mill 


Corfr; Phil Hill ► 


Smiling his anticipation of 
tho new road racing season, 
the for«*most U.S. driver poses 
with his Sebring-winning Fer- 
rari. For 8 preview of Se- 
hring 1959. turn to page 3S. 

PhulographbyJohnC.Zimmerman 



Next week 
SPORTS 


► Novelist Joe David 
Brown describes the life, 
loves and good times of the 
most fabulous sportsman of 
the modern era — Prince Aly 
Khan. First of two parw. 


► Jet-age view of the great 
skating rink and heavenly 
mountains of Ru-viia's Alma 
Aka. deep in the snows of 
Kazakhstan. A revealing 
tour with Horace Sutton. 


► A portrait in word.s and 
pictures of Richie .Ashburn, 
who wears his uniform knick- 
ers high like yesterday's ball- 
players. and who goe.s fur sin- 
gle.s instead of home runs. 


Sl’ORTS ILLfSTRATKD iml)- 
liahc-d weekly by TIMK Inc.. 
r>40 N'a. .Michigan Avp.. Chiragu 
11. III. This issue is published 
in a N'aiional and Kaatcrn i-di- 
liun. St-cund-rlasa puslagi- paid 
at Chicago. III. and at uddilional 
mailing ofricea. Subscription : 
U.S. St Canada S7.5U one year. 
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I say "mcrveilleux” for 

J. BOISSIERE 

the non-aggressi’ie white Vermouth .• 



NEVER DOMINATES 
YOUR GIN 

Say ■■BWA ZEE-AIR" for the 
light, uniquely arid French 
Vermouth. Delicate and un- 
assuming. it assures incom- 
parable Martinis. 

<Fi?r lHanhallnn*. 

,/. HOISSIKHI-: miike$ 

" mcrvrillfux" Vermouth) 



CHIPPEWA* Suburban 


a tifcliine of slippcr-coniforl . . . oulthmn^.' 
Hen-’.s iho boot for all your active leisure 
hours. Slipper-sofl iind low-cut for relaxa- 
tion— the suburban is ruggedly fiaml- 
craficti for the year.s of use you expect 
with an "original®" Chippewa bool. Also 
available with moccasin toe, with or with- 
out insulation. At fine stores everywhere, 
or write for your 
dealer's name 
and your THr'I-] 

Boot Care Book- 
let. Model 4025^ 
and 4144 (.ripple® 
sole) shown. 



MEMO from the publisher 


I N' The Fabulous World of Foxhall 
Keene, SPORTS Ii.t.ustrated (Feb. 
16 and 23) told of a great sportsman 
uniquely the product of a gilded age. 
Ill 19-11 Keene died, rich in memories, 
poor in pocket and comparatively 
alone, having become in his lifetime 
an anachronistic legend. He has been 
called ‘‘the last sportsman.’’ Of his 
kind he may well have been. 

'I’he non professional whose career is 
sport and nothing else is no longer 
dominant in our scene. On the other 
hand, sport is still a dominant factor 
in the career of many a nonprofes- 
sional. One sucli man, who in sport- 
ing aspects has mucli in common with 
Keene, is a khan. But, in other as- 
pects, the career of His Highness The 
Trince .-My Khan resembles nothing 
so much as itself. 

.\pxt week a two-part article begins 
to describe thi.s man whose career in 
any age, gilded or otherwise, would 
be hard to duplicate. Born to rare 
wealth and position. Aly Khan has 
won fame with beautiful women and 
handsome horses, has courted danger 
and speed ant! now serves as ambas- 
sador to the United Nations from 
Pakistan. 

The filtered spotlight which cafe 
society plays upon its actors has col- 
ored and to some degree concealed the 
proper picture of him. His accom- 
plishments as soldier and foreign 
agent, aviator, hunter and skier are 
little known. And even his eminence 
as owner, breeder and trader of horses 
Ls perhaps underplayed. For probably 
he knows as much about horses as 
any man alive. 

Few men have more energy. Always 


on the go, Aly Khan sleeps little and 
moves lielween continents as others 
walk to the corner mailbox. This rep- 
resented a problem for Writer Joe 
David Brown when he look on the 



JOE DAVID BROWN 


assignment of getting .-My down on 
paper. As a Ti.me correspondent. 
Brown first crossed paths with him in 
Karachi at one of those ceremonies in 
which the late .Aga was being weigh«*d 
against platimim— and not fouinl 
wanting. Later Brown encountered 
.Aly in such likely spas a.s Paris' Tour 
d’Argent and New A'ork's ■■21." But 
when he sought him out for this arti- 
cle. Brown found Aly hard to catch. 
Not elusive— just active. Brown fi- 
nally caught up in Pakistan House, 
where the world’s most eligible sports- 
man played the cooperative host as 
charmingly as his reputation says he 
does. 

Now a free-lance writer, Joe David 
Brown has written three novels. His 
most recent, Kings Go Forth, became 
a movie. His next. Glimpse of a Stron- 
ger, is scheduled for fall publication. 

"Its background,” Brown says, ‘‘is 
in India— like Aly's.” 
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... true 


Like gliding silently down a ski slope — that’s 
the kind of quiet, effortless performance your 
engine gives with Cities Service gasolene. 
Priced no higher than ordinary fuels, these 
superb gasolenes deliver maximum engine 
efficiency— efficiency that simultancouslv gives 
you a luxury drive and true economy, too. 
And remember, only Cities Service gasolenes 
now offer "anti-rumble" protection —protec- 
tion against disturbing engine noise found 
in ultra-high powered laic model cars with 
highe.st compres.sion engines. 



For real luxury driving — for true economy, too — start using Cities Service gasolenes. 



GO! GO! GO! 



some colors. About g 

at these leading stores: 

R H. Maey A Co N Y.C • Arnold Constable. h V.C. 
Abribam & Straus B'klyn hY aL Bambet^er & Co., 
NewatH N J • Hess Brothers, Allentown, Pa 
or write: 

Golden Fleece, 1 12 W. 34th St. N.Y.C. 1 


SUMMER 

CAMPS 




J immy ,] email’s 

HOTBOX 


THE QUESTION: Do ijou JavoT legalized off-track betting? 



ESTES KEFAUVER 

t'.S. finialor from 
TniMKHce 


n 


JACK ENTRATTER 

I’rcsideiil and yftitrfW 
iminager, SHtirf.t HoIfI 
Ldn Vegox, AVr. 


No. Our crime committee report was 
unanimous in cemdemnint' all kinds of 
gamblinu as harmful. Bookmaking is as- 
sociated with pool parlors and other un- 
savory places. It foster.s crime. Restricting 
gambling, over the long run, is better for 
the economy of any community. 


Yes. People do a lot of off-track belting 
anyway, and the .states get nothing ex- 
cept u lot of headaches trying to suppress 
it. -Many people say olT-track betting 
tempts the poor man to bet his rent 
money. Thi* Prohibitionists said the same 
thing about lii(uor. 



WILLIAM 

O'DWYER 

Formrr mntjor of 
•VcM' >’orA' City 



AVERELL 

HARRIMAN 

Fornur gopernor of 
Sew York 


rnmsmsiim 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 



Yes. We permit bookmuking at race 
tracks. Why be prtmpous and talk of mor- 
als when even our hospitals are inade- 
quate? T'l get quick money I pul a 5' , tax 
on track mutuels. On my grave there 
could be the epitaph, “Here lies O’Dwyer, 
the father of the 5',. bite." 


No, I have always held that legalizing off- 
track betting would open the gates to 
racketeering. In spite of the tempting 



RjsisMigP'Ss 

l^inayca 





Cook County Denw- 
cratic Committee 
Cfdrago 


citizen.s favor legalized off-track betting, 
I. personally, think it is a mi.stake. Off- 
track betting encourages people to bet 
who now can't afford to go to the race 
tracks. They are the ones who are hurt 
most. They can least afford to gamble. 


I've been in favor of legalized off-track 
betting for 30 years. It gives the tittle fel- 
low a c 





HUBERT M. 
HUMPHREY 

r.S. Sntiifor from 
Miuiie.tola 


Wc dun'l havi' that problfm in Minne- 
sota, because there are no race tracks 
and no betting in our slate. However, I 
have ulwa.va felt that in areas where it 
i.s well nigh impossible to stfsp betting, 
the betting should be legalize<l and the 
revenue realized from the tax on it should 
be u.sed for humanitarian purposes. 




FRANK COSTELLO 

Kr-tjojulilrr 


No. Legalized otf-lrack betting is harm- 
ful to any community, and it is particu- 
larly bad for poorer people who can'l af- 
font to bet, Eventually group.s of citizens 
might ask for laws to close all parks and 
it would end all racing. Racing is a good 
sport. I wouldn't want to see it destroyed 
becau.se of a law. 



ROBERT F. WAGNER 

Mayor of New York 
City 


I'm in favor of legalized ufT-track betting 
provided a foolproof system is e.stabli.shed 
that will keep out any unde.sirable ele- 
ments. Our New Vork plan din's. I.egaliz- 
ing off-track betting will provide the City 
of New York with additional revenue ur- 
gently needed without further burdening 
the taxpayer. 



EDWARD C- BURKE 

Horsfinini and oil 
produerr 
Miami lirach 


No. Legalizing off-track betting will ul- 
timately destroy racing. There was a time 
when belting even at race tracks was 
stopped by legi.slation. Fortunately it is 
legal to bet at most tracks now. It is a 
great sport, and I would like to see it 
remain as it is. Legalizing off-track bet- 
ting is bound to antagonize a lot of people. 



Now you can enjoy the best skitng in 
America from November to July' while 
visiting the West's newest and finest winter 
resort hotel. . . mammoth mountain inn 
Easily reached any day of the year from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or Reno, 
Mammoth Mountain Inn offers every mod- 
ern convenience and chair lifts running 
right from its doors. 







•T.N-ri 


Learn to Ski Week 
and Mid'Week Special rates 
available through June. 

For reservations 
write or wire 
Mammoth Mountain Inn 
Mammoth Lakes. California. 


40 ' ■' Annually (Spo'ts Il'uSt'atcU Oc'- i ' 95fi‘ angi'H — -ison n At- • ' . 

IF YOU WANT TO SKI. ..GO WHERE YOU KNOW. ..THERE IS SNOW 



From blue morlm to lorgemouth boss, from wild | 
bear to waterfowl, from chompionship golf courses \ 
to bowlmg-on-the-green, North Corolino offers I 
you unporolleled sports . Hunt in mile-high | 
mountoins, golf year 'round in the sunny Mid- | 
South, fish along 300 miles of beaches. You I 
take your choice in : 


Send for the free booklet, 

"Fishing ond Hunting". 

Dept, of Conservation & Development 
Room Sl-S, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Nome 

Please print name ond oddrevs 


NORTH CAROUNA I c: 


March 16, I9S9 
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AMOCO-GAS AGAIN POWERS ALL 
CARS IN SEBRING GRAND PRIX! 


AMOCO-GAS for the 

fiixth consecutive year as the Official 
Motor Fuel for the Florida interna- 
tional Grand Prix of Endurance, 
Sebring, Fla., March 21, 1959. 


On March 21, another Florida Inter- 
national Grand Prix championship 
team will be crowned at Sebring, 
Florida. For 12 grueling hours the 
winning team and their car will Ijc 
pushed to the extreme limits of en- 
durance. The pace will never let up. 
Their motor fuel will never let them 
down. For through every moment of 


the race unleaded Amoco-Gas will 
protect their car's engine from power- 
robbing lead deposits. 

For sports car or family car. clear 
white Amoco-Gas delivers greater 
protection, power and economy. Only 
Amoco-Gas i.s all gas . . . untainted by 
lead . . . untinted by color. That’s why 
only Amoco can guarantee more gas 
per gallon. Power your car the way 
the champions do. Fill up today with 
the same motor fuel the champions 
use -Amoco-Gas! 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 



Follow the Race on CBS Radio Network 
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"Here’s the action-packed 
new Tourney ball that 
helped me win the 1958 

PGA Driving Championship".., 



The all new MacGregor 
liquid center 
TOURNEY 


The 1959 Tourney is well on its way to being the 
winningest ball of them all. The good news about the 
liquid center Tourney has golfers everywhere asking 
for this new MacGregor ball. You’ll like the rifle-like 
“crack" of the Tourney as you send it streaking down 
the fairway. You'll like its responsive “feel" and lively 
performance . . . speed, distance and accuracy. Most 
of all, you'll like the good things the new Liquid 
Center Tourney does for your game. Prove it to your- 
self . . . play a new Tourney on your next round. Ask 
for them in your pro shop. 





Ifonef Heherf, 1957 PGA Chompion ofld mc/nhffc of MocGca^oc Ad- 
Viiocy Sfo/f won the J95S PGA driving contest with a 307-yord ihol. 


To introduce you to THE RCA VICTOR POPUL.AR ALBUM CLUB 

CHOOSE FROM THESE 66 ALBUMS 


... if you agree to buy five albums from the Club during the 
next twelve months from at least 100 to be made available 


riiiti< iii*« iiIjii you lo 

1 liavr on laj) a \arict\ of |)o|iii- 
lar music . . . and. uikt and for all. 
takes licwilitcrnicnt out of Iniilil- 
in;; such a wcll-ijalancfil c(dli*c- 
tion. YOU PAY FAR LESS FOR 
ALBUMS THIS WAY lli.tii if \ oil Ixn 
tlicin liaplia/-ardl\ . Kor l•'.alllJ^lr•. 
the inlroductor\ oiler drscriln-<I 
al)o\e can re|iresent a- nnich as .i 
•111' i -a\in;' in Minr hrst vear of 
niemhership. Thereafter. llir<iitv'!i 
the (IIiiIj - Hocord.l)i\ iden<I Plan. 
YOU SAVE ALMOST 33'/j% of tin- 
niaiiiifactiirer's ii.ilionallv ad\er- 
tisi-d price. After hminf.' the li\e 
alliums l all.-.l fnr in tins olTi r, vou 


will receive a free 12-ineti .'i:!'., 
K.P.M. ulhiiin. uith a nalionallv 
ad\erliseil price of at Ica-t S.I.'W. 
for e\crv two albums pnrcha.'cd 
from the <]|ll!>. A WIDE CHOICE OF 
RCA Victor albums will he de. 
srriherl each iiiontli. One will he 
sirifjled out a- the albiiiii-nf-llu-- 
month. If )nu want it. %on do 
notliiiiftt it will cnm<- to yini auto- 
matical 1\ , If \ oil prefer an alternatr- 
— or ii(illiiiif{ ril nil \ on can make 
your wishes known on a form 
alwa\s pro\id<‘il. ^ on pay the na- 
liunallv advertised price -iisualK 
at times 1.9R (plus a small 
charge for postage and handling). 


ALL ALBUMS ARE 12-INCH SS’/s R. P. M. 




iHrnt.raMii.>r<- ono I'.* olilx-. 
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COMING EVENTS 



March I.i io March II) 

llllimr): iirr E.S.T. 


Friday, March 13 



liu> Miirrh M ' 



StoS mEsT.'i 

'‘■™' *'■■ 

K"^Vn'.?.Tf-..llruiiii.' Awn. I'rini-.'. 

ton. N.J. :al»o March 11.. 

Saturday, March H 


l“=r 



FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere. Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. Ask for First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks ^ name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Member Federal Oeposil Insurance Corporation 



Sunday, March 15 


Monday, March 16 



21 I- 

Tuesday, March 17 

rhicujfJat Ui-lrint. 

Wednesday, March 18 

AU-TnKlInd rhamjM... W.Tnbl.-y, KriKland 

Boston at NVv.- York. 


Thursday, March 19 
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This is )iiur year to on joy the richness of travel. 
tliroiiKli ilic ina^ic of I’ati Ain's Jet CUippers*. 


You can 


meet in London toni ght 

' Pan Am takes you there in less than 7 magic hours by Jet dipper ) 



Your rendezvous diK’sn't liave to wail! 
Pan Am brings l•-u^olx• so much closer by 
Jet CJippcr. Now ii‘.s jKtssibie to breakfast 
in Nets York, luncii on Ixiard Pan Ain’s 
Jet (Clipper, and enjoy a candlelight din- 
ner the same eveiiini’ In London. 

On Pan Ain's Jet economy class — 


London is only 5453*^^ round trip, S489*'’ 
to Paris. S591*" to Rome. Deluxe Ptrsidml 
Spfrial .service available on every lliglil. 

(!all your Travel .Agent or any of 
Pan .\in's f»1 ( .S. and (Canadian offices. 
Other direct services available fn>m the 
Midwest and West Ooast. 


Pan Am Jet dippers. . . world's fastest aidiners. . . the only economy-class Jet service. . . 
the only Jets to all three capitals: London, Paris and Pome. 



BY IMPERJAL DECREE 



...a treasury of excellences 


An automotive design so risjht that many cars, this 
year, aurmpt to imitate it. 

Swivel seats which swinii doorward to help you 
in and out, a long-felt need in this era of low car 
sillKuicttcs . . . specially installed only in this fine car. 

Leg-room for easy lounging . . . head-room for silting 
imperially straight . . , and broad high doors to let you 
in and out with dignity. 

Auto-Pilot, which reminds you of speed limits and 
holds a stead\ pace, without a touch of the accelerator. 
Imperial alone, among fine cars, offers sou this choice. 

totally new engine designed to dcliser more thrust 
with fewer revolutions, slower piston strokes, less fric- 
tion. less noise, le.ss fuel. 

-A sus|jen.sion system unique in auto design . . . 
which give.s Jnipcrial a poi.se and a haiidling .stalhlity 
that soft coils or comples air sssteriis have yet to equal. 


Hand-crafted interiors wrought in glove-soft leathers, 
classic l)roadcloths, sculptured jacquards ... in colors 
and comt)inaiions that are fashion news this year. 

New enamels which stay lustrous up to three years 
with no more than a casual washing. Clhrome accents 
almost totally inclilTcrenl to weather and aging. 

A new plant equipped around a concept of quality 
control unique in the motor world ... to make 
Imperial the most carefully Imilt motor car of its time. 
Drive it for si.nty minutes. Meet c.\cellence face to face. 

FINEST I’RdncCT OF CilKY.Sl-KR {:OR I'O R A T 1 0.\ 

IMPEf^IAL 

. . . exce/./e//c‘e (vi/liouJ equal 



BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

AllhdU^li th*- books wen- clnsed for most 
of ihi- iiution’s teams, the bull was still 
liouneinn merrily in all direeiions for some 
as they set out for bitJKer 
NCAA and NIT tournaments. 

The NCAA picked up its normal com- 
pk'iiH-nt of conference champions, some 
making it the hard way, and moved to- 
ward this weekend’s regional finals at 
Chariot le. N.C., PN-ansfin. III., Lawrence, 
Kans. itnd San Francisco 'sre piujc !,Uk 
.Meanwhile, the NIT prepared to open in 
New York’s Madi.son Sijuare (lanlen 
Thursday with a field ct)mp<)se<I of Ford- 
ham ITT. Butler (18 8', St. John's 
(Hi (I'.Vill.-inova '18 , Manhattan • 1'. . 



THE IVY LOOK focu-ses OH basket as Dart- 
mouth's Rudy LaHusso evade.s Princeton 
defenders for layup in 69 68 win at Yale. 


Providence NYf (12 7 , Henwr 

Il4 9i. SI. Bonavenlure ''20 2 . St. l.ouis 
(2t) 4 . Oklahoma City i20 6' an<l either 
Bradley t2d'8i or Cineinnali '22 d . 

The small colleges were also having 
their inning-. Lvansville ilnil.', Los Vn- 
geles Stale. .Snulhwe.sl .Missouri .Stale, 
Hope, .South Dakota Stale. .St. Michael's 
|\'i. , .\merican I’. an<l North Carolina 
survived district playotfs to fighl it out for 
the NC'AA college division title :ii Kvans- 
ville. Tennessee .AJtl. the defending cliam- 
pion, and 81 other teams inviuled Kansas 
City and were busy eliminating each cjlhi-r 
in the NAIA competition. 

THE EAST 

All season long Dartmouth and Prineelon 
Were as close as two peas in a pod. .^nd 
things were no different when they met 
in a playoff at Yale’.s Payne Whitney 
Gym last Saturday night. The Indians, 


openiling out of a tight 3-2 zone and with 
agile 6-foot 7-inch Rudy LaRuwo con- 
trolling the hoards, stormed ahead earl.v 
in the game, then found themselves 
scrambling for their very lives as Carl 
Bel?, and his Tiger teammates fought 
hack. With three seconds to go, Dart- 
mouth .set up an out-of-bounds play and 
got the hall to I.aRusso, who drove in for 
the layup which gave Coach Doggie Jul- 
ian’s boys a 69 fix victory, the Ivy League 
title and an NCAA berth. 

Slumping Cunneclirut pickeii itself 
up in time to beat Bhodc Island 87 63 
for its 11th Yankee crown in 12 years. St. 
John'.s recovered its early-season poise 
and slickness and civerhauled NVI' 'u 
on Sophomore Tony Jack.son’s jump shot: 
Boston r. trounced NIT-bound Provi- 
dence 64 48 to earn an N'C.A.\ hid; 
scrappy Manhattan cUt Kordham (io(An 
to size 73 64; St. Francis (Pa. i, uninvited 
and s(|uawking, look oul its disappoinl- 
meiii on Duquesne 7.J 63 for a 20-5 record. 
THE MIDWEST 

Cincinnati suddenly found its path to the 
Mi-ssouri Valley title filled with specula- 
tion. The Bearcats visited Peoria, where 
practically no one beats Bradley, and lost 
84 66. The Braves, trailing 37 29 at half 
time, switched from zone to man-to-man, 
blanketed every Bearcat but Oscar Rob- 
ertson I who scored 2-5) and got some 
hot shooting from .Mike Owens and Dan 
Smith to thrash bewildered ('incinnati. 

Bowling lireen backed into a tiefor Mid- 
American honors when Miami went .sour 
and lost to Marshall 90-79, then ran fast 
and often to sctilp the weary Redskins 
76 63 for an NCA.\ invitation. 

Michigan Stale’s corner on clas.s was 
painfully obviou.s to the seven teams 
snarling for second place in the Big Ten. 
The Spartans ran over Wisconsin 93 73 
and lo«a 84 74 while Northwestern, Pur- 
due and .Michigan deadlocked for secondr 
THE WEST 

I tah’s hustle an<l niu.scle men, short on 

fin* hut long r)n physi<iue. lumbered 

past bapJe— Wyoming 8.5 73 to clinch their 
third Skyline crown in six yetirs under 
milk-swigging Coach Jack Gariiner, then 
put the final frosting on a 13 1 league 
record by holding i)ff stubborn < olorado 
State 68 61. Pearl Pollard, whose height 
(6 feet 8 inchest is no greater asset than 
his bulk (240 pounds', was the Redskin 
hardest to contain, bulldozing his way to 
39 points in Ihe two games. Denver, close 
on the Utes’ heels dt»wn to the final week, 
faded badly in the stretch, falling before 
both Brigham Young 72 67 and I'tah Stale 
conlinufil 


NO 

wash 

and 

wear 

men’s 

shirt 

BUT 

Jayson 
Careeze" 
of 100% 
Everglaze" 
cotton 
has the 
Careeze" 
NO 
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COLLAR 
at *3®" 

Jayson 

in OXFORD. BROADCLOTH 
and AIRWEIGHTS 
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BASKETBALL'S WEEK coiitiiiueil 



J V-r V* ^ ' >>■%! 

Iristiiiil 
Sliiiving 1 allii'r 


Medicated shaving lather now lets 
you shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Wliy let them? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation — thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 
You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema— so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Also available in Brushless and Lather. 


MAK£ THIS PENCIL TEST 

YOURSELF: 



ORDINARY LATHERS 
can't hold pencil up. 
Often let whiskers 
droop, loo. So your 
razor snags, irritates. 


NOXZEMA LATHERholds 
up whiskers as it does 
this pencil- Extra-rich. 
No irritation — even 
when you shave close. 


88-71, and finished in a tie for second with 
the Aggies. Denver caused more furor olT 
the court than on by accepting an NIT 
hid while it still had a Skyline chance for 
(he NCA.A. But Coach Hoyt Brawner 
proved he was a realist- a bird in the 
hand was worth two in the bush. 

California sal idly by while CCI.A upset 
Washincion T6 '>•’) to give Bears the PCC 
championship. However, the Bears really 
didn't need the help. They sharpened up 
their claws on Oreu'or .State o') .o2 for a 
three-game .spread over Wushingttin. Santa 
Clara caught up to West Coast Champion 
St. .Mary's, handing thi- Gaels their only 
conference los.s f»7-6t). I)e Paul knocked 
I'nriland out of the NCAA .i7 .ifi. 

THE SOUTH 

The Atlantic Coast tournament loaded 
with excitement as North Carolina soundly 
trounced Clemson tj9 and .stopped ral- 
lying Duke 74 -7] , and North Carolina .Stale 
edged .South Carolina 7.'i 72 and Virginia 
f)fi 63 — tailed oil in the final game. With 
Slate on probation and North Carolina 
safely in the NC.A.A, Coach Frank Mc- 
Guire benched hi.s regulars early, made it 
easy for the Wolfpack to beat his Tar 
Heels 80 .j6. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

S.Mi; outshot Texas X&M TO 66 to finish 
second behind TCU in the Southwest Con- 
ference-, but the Mu.stangs' joy quickly 
turned to grief whe-n they learned that 
Bobby James, brilliant junior forward, 
had died in a fire while visiting his family 
in Ruston, La. 

Now .Mexiro -Stale, in u three-wav tie 
with Tc-xus Western and Arizona Stale for 
the Border Conference crown, whipped 
Texas Western 6.')- 48 and got ready to 
fight it out with .Arizona Slate in a .second 
playofT game fur an NC.A.A spot. 


CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 

Ivy Dartmouth 1 14 1 
Yankee Connecticut (8 2) 

Mid-Atlantic St, Joseph’s <7 0i 
Southeastern Missis.sippi State tl3 D 
Atlantic Coast N .C . St-dte 1 1'2 2 -** 
Southern West Virginia D 1 Oi** 

Ohio Valley Eastern Kentucky (10-2) 
Big Ten .Michigan State 1 12-2') 

Big Eight Kan.sas Stale (l-'i-O' 
Mid-American Bowling Green' and 
.Miami '9-3 > 

Souihweal -TCU (12 -2> 

Border Texa.s Western. New Mexico 
State and Arizona Stale (7-3) 
Pacific Coast California ( 14 2i 
West Coast St. Mary’s (11 li 
Skyline Utah (13 1 1 
Rocky Mountain Idaho State i9 1) 


NOXZEMA the only medicated 


“comfort-shave ! ” 


* IVoH playoff 

*• IVtm conference lournament 
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Europe is juSt 
within, 
arm’s reach- 


by telephone 


\^’liencvpr you want to visit witli family or 
friends in Kuropc. your telephone gives you the 
easiest, fastest way to do it. 

And when you're overseas yourself, remember 
that liornc is always as near as the telephone. 

Tor liusiness or pleasure. il‘s easy to telephone 
overseas. Just give the operator your call. 


TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR »12 

$12 is the day time rate for the first tliree minutes 
to ao countries in P'urope, mcludint;’- 

Austria France Holland Spain 

Belnium (lermany Italy Sweden 

Denmark (Ireat Britain Norway Switzerland 

In moKt cases the rale is cirn lower at ncuhf and all day 
Sunday. Add the /C'i. federal excise tax. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 

You con fe/ephone o// over the world 



SCOREBOARD ronliiiued 


faces in the crowd . . . 


jri>Y oKvi.iv of Ual- 
limoro. Hdtiicn’s F.S. 
iind wnrl<i singles bad- 
minton champion. won 
the .Mason-Dixon ti- 
f|p, lii'uiinR Dorothy 
O’Neill of Norwalk, 
f'onn. at tournament 
in Haltimore. 


TONY TASHSIfK, of 
Mifhinun swimmer, 
clocked 2;n2.2 for 200- 
yar<i biillcrlly. 2;i)(i..'’i 
for 20(l-yard inilividual 
medley, set two t'.S. 
records while leailinj; 
learn to Hig Ten title 
at KhsI Lan.sinit. 


JIM CKISCOUY. 2G. a 
California cowhand, 
hit New York after 
4,000-nijle horseback 
ride acni.ss country. 
-Moni; tlie way he 

picked up numerous 
cullusp.s and u (ianc6e. 


HAKOI.I) ft.KV, Hiir- 
varil swimminit couch 
since lli2i>. announeed 
that he would retire 
at close of season. Dur- 
inz his years in Cam- 
bridije. the Crimson 
teams won 22.5 dual 
meets, lost only 1 1. 


Cl.YlIK MORTON, dog 
t rainer of Alberta. .Ma.. 
sent jioinler I’alamoni- 
um throUi^h National 
Bird Dog Champion- 
ships, Granil ,Junetion. 
Tenn., saw his S-yeur- 
otd pupil win title for 
second 1 iin«‘ 


MRS. POlUirilY llPtSKY, 
ruled Chicago court, 
was free to sell holdings 
in While So.x. DecLsion 
tlenied two p<-tiiions 
by her brother. Chuck 
Comiakey. who had 
sought to block team’s 


I, A W II K N C n n A M 0 .N . 
I'.S. Army private of 
Burlington. \’l.. won 
North .American Biath- 
lon skiing anrl shoot- 
ing title at Siiii.aw Val- 
ley, but announced lie 
would not have time 
for 1960 Olympics. 
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This is the way QANTAS bids you bon voyage 


You settle back in your soft, roomy seat aboard the Qantas 
luxury airliner. You look out the window, searching for an* 
other smile, another wave from your family and friends. 

And then you see them— the Qantas ground crew. Two men, 
a girl . . . standing ramrod straight on the runway. And sud- 
denly. they’re saluting you! 

That's the way we say bon voyage at Qantas— with a 
starchy, spit-and-polish salute. 

An unnecessary touch? Perhaps. But to us, it’s every bit as 
necessary as the captain’s personal greeting. And the snowy 
linens that wrap your breakfast buns in warmth. And the 
15,000 items on every plane that pamper you along the way. 

Because when you put these touches together, they add up 
to a very special kind of service. A service that's warmer, 
worldlier than any' you’ve ever known. Qantas service. 

May we bid you bon voyage? Soon? 



Australia's 

round-the-v 


QAiSimS 

Sta any iraerl agent /or Qanitis tetviee la Europe, A/rica, India, Alia ar all around the 

or economy elatl-~and he'll do the reil. And soon he eon book you aboard a Qiniat 707 
atl-jei airliner ... /or neie ipaeiouinen, new lilrnee, new apeedt QANTAS ofitea ore in 
New Tork. San Eraneiico. Cot Angeles, l/onolulu. yaneoueer, B. C. or BOAC, general 
salei agrnia /or Qantat, in New York, Chicago, B'oahinglon, Boiton, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, 
Philadelphia. IPinnipeg, Uontreol, Toronto. 
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NEW YORK 

Promoter Bill Rosensohn, totting up his score card, 
awards the big Patterson-Johansson fight to the big city 


by GILBERT ROGIN 

W Hii.iv Fi.oyd Pattkrson toiled 
among the sheep folds at Khsan’s 
(formerly Madame Bey's) training 
ramp in New Jersey' this week, })je 
world quite suddenly l)ecame a more 
profitable, useful plaoe to be heavy- 
weight champion of. Patterson found 
that his big fight with Ingemar .Jo- 
hansson will take place in New York, 
the big and golden apple of boxing. 

So, after his long, ingenious and 
devious search for a site for the Jo- 
hansson fight (SI, March 2), Promot- 
er Bill Rosensohn returned to New 
York. “The quest has turned up the 
desired end product,” he said after 
totting up his score card (see heloic). 
"There was tremendous pressure from 


Sweden, where 4,200 Swedes have 
made reservations to come over, the 
only condition being that the fight 
would be in New York; and the 
Swedes have indicated they will pay 
from $50 to $100 a seat. There was 
also the unavoidable fact that New 
York has proven itself the best boxing 
city in terms of really large gates; the 
grim, unyiMding determination of the 
general [Major General Melvin 1... 
Krulewitch, New York’s ambitious 
boxing commissioner]; the splendid 
cooperation of Mayor Wagner; the 
positive attitude of the press; and, 
finally, the guarantee." 

The last, the guarantee, was, of 
course, the signal reason. When it 


looked, in the past fortnight, as if 
New York would lose out. Mayor 
Wagner hurriedly formed a Heavy- 
weight Championship Fight Commit- 
tee. Its members were; Chairman Jo- 
seph P. Binus, president and chair- 
man of the New York Convention 
and Visitors Bureau and vice-presi- 
dent, Hilton Hotels; Paul Carey II, 
president, Carey Cadillac Renting 
Co.; Bernard Gimbel, chairman of 
the board, Gimbel Bros.; Janies A. 
Farley, chairman of the board, Coca- 
Cola Export Corporation: Sigurd S. 
Larmon, chairman. Young & Rubi- 
cam; Kingsbury Smith, publisher, 
S'ew York Journal-American; Ken- 
neth P. Steinreich, president, Jacob 
Ruppert : Lee B. Wood, executive edi- 
tor, New York World Telegram and 
Sun; and William Zeckendorf Jr., 
president, Zeckendorf Hotels. 

Again, the last, Zeckendorf, turned 
out to be the most significant. Young 


HOW ROSENSOHN SCORED THE 10 CITIES 


10 pointu is (he maxi- 
mum in each category, 
and the scorinj;, while 
8H6j>c(irc in part, is as 
realistic as possible 

NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 

LOS ANGELES 

MINNEAPOLIS 

BALTIMORE 

PHILADELPHIA 

COLO. SPRINGS 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 

LAS VEGAS 

Size of Stadium 

9 

10 

10 

5 

6 

10 

2 

3 

6 

2 

Potential gross gate 

10 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

5 

2 

Parking facilities 

5 

7 

8 

10 

7 

10 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Recent gate history 

8 

5 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Recent sports trend 

5 

5 

8 

3 

7 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

Attitude of media 

9 

3 

5 

9 

8 

6 

7 

10 

6 

7 

Business, civic aid 

10 

10 

8 

10 

9 

6 

10 

10 

7 

7 

Unusual events 

6 

8 

10 

9 

2 

2 

10 

3 

3 

1 

Cash guarantee 

10 

8 

0 

8 

6 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Other considerations 

10 

9 

10 

7 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Totals 

82 

79 

69 

68 

66 

55 

52 

47 

44 

28 


ROSENSOHN indudc.s in his la-st score-card category .such items blackout prospects, hotel Tooms, population 'makeup; in “unu- 
as nearness to Sweden, altitude of boxing commi.ssion, TV sual events,” civic fe.slivals, conVention.s, arena openings, etc. 
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Zeckendorf (he is 29) is a man Roson- 
sohn recognizes as being of his own 
mold. “He immediately recognized,” 
said Hosensohn, “the value of the 
fight for the city, and he moves as 
quickly as his mind works.” Moving 
(juickly, Zeckendorf took Rosensohn 
to see his father, the bold, visionary 
president of Webb & Knapp, a mas- 
sive real estate empire. “His father,” 
said Rosensohn, marveling, “is. in his 
own right, one of the outstanding pro- 
rnotionally minded men in business. 
After only two meetings, the Zecken- 
dorfs came up with a .$600,000 guar- 
antee. 'J'heir feeling was that it would 
be a cardinal crime to let New York 
lose this fight.” 

'I'he $600,000 was $100,000 more 
than Rosensohn had been offered by 
any other city, and be felt it would 
be a cardinal crime to turn the mon- 
ey down. Although he had an allur- 
ing offer from Baltimore, where a 
group had suggested buying the 50,- 

000 permanent seats in Memorial 
Stadium from Rosensohn for .$500,000 
and 5,000 of the 10,000 seats on the 
field for another $100,000, Rosensohn 
declined and told Patterson’s manag- 
er, Cus D’Amato, that he was going 
to announce New York as the site. 
D’Amato, who admires Rosensohn’s 
engaging dash and impetuosity but 
is used to a more thorough and 
conservative gait, asked why they 
should tip their hand so soon. “I’ll 
tell you,” Rosensohn told Cus. “The 
general told me he will not .sanction 
another outdoor fight between June 

1 and July 10 if we go on record 
that New York has this fight. I say 
speed is important to head off 
the Robinson-Moore fight if those 
people make it.” D’Amato smiled 
and relented. 

“This is something people said was 
impossible to do.” Rosensohn said, 
“'rhis is the first time New York as a 
city ha.s .said ‘We want something’ 
before the fact rather than after it. 
and done something about it. It au- 
gurs well. .-\nd doesn't this mean, 
with all these cities interested, with 
all these substantial men interested, 
that boxing at last has come out of 
the dim and the dark?” end 


PROMOTER ROSENSOHN. as though asking for unanimou.s as.scnt 
on hi.s site selection, gets a show of hantl.s from hi.< cast (bclotr;. 


CHAMPION PATTERSON hus been hard at work at a New Jersey training camp. 
Challenger Johan&5on (ri'jhn is luring 4,200 fellow Swede.s over here for the fight. 






ANGEL BILL Zeckenclorf ilrfli got New York the fight with a $600,000 guarantee. 
Patterson’s manager, Cus D'.Amato, abandoned caution for early announcement. 


BIG FIGHT 


SPORTS 
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DANNY AND THE PIRATES 


They used to play ball like a comic-strip team, but under the 
direction of a crooked-beaked little Irishman the youthful 
Pittsburghers have become a real-life threat for the pennant 


by ROY TERRELL 


A mid all the muscle-fiexing and 
fungo-hitting which mean that 
baseball has returned to the land once 
more, a strange and persistent con- 
viction daily grows stronger through- 
out Florida that a team called the 
Pittsburgh Pirates might very well 
rise up in 1959, bounce the Milwau- 
kee Braves right on their brsitwurst 
and walk off with the National League 
pennant. If they do. it will be be- 
cause of a group of young men who 
wouldn't be recognized by most base- 
ball fans if they should walk into 
Toots Shor’s at high noon wearing 
catcher’s masks. 

The reason for this cloak of ano- 
nymity which shields the Pittsburgh 
athletes is simply that the world 
finally got so tired of hearing how the 
Pirates were going to rise in all their 
youthful wrath some day that it rjuit 
watching them. So, when the upris- 
ing finally happened, no one outside 
the corporate limits of Pittsburgh 
was looking. “My goodness," people 
said, when informed later that the 
Pirates had been right in the middle 
of the pennant race, “what a sneaky 
thing for them to do." 

Actually, the Pirates were not at 
all sneaky. They just got lost in the 
shuffle. Most of the excitement dur- 
ing the first two-thirds of the 1958 
season was generated by the Giants 
—and, when the Giants finally ran 
out of pitching, the Braves ran off 
with the pennant. Or so it seemed. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
Pirates made quite a run themselves. 
Starting from a tie for last place on 


July 22, they went pelting along un- 
til they had climbed over everyone 
but Milwaukee, and they gave even 
the Braves a slight start. 

Perhaps the most unusual thing 
about this 1958 Pittsburgh team was 
that on the surface it bore a marked 
resemblance to the 1957 one and the 
1955 one— and even to the 1952 one, 
a clump of very young ballplayers 
with great potential, a word which, 
in Pittsburgh, had come to mean so 
we won’t win this year, either. 

There was, however, one basic dif- 
ference. Where all those other Pitts- 
burgh teams, for eight long years, 
finished either seventh or eighth, the 
1958 Pirates finished second. They 
really did. And a good second, at 
that. The potential was finally real- 
ized. Without a Willie Mays or a Stan 
Musial or a Warren Spahn— or a Leo 
Durocher — all the youngsters got to- 
gether under a soft-spoken, tobacco- 
chewing Irishman named Danny M ur- 
taugh I who understood and appre- 
ciated them), pulled all at once in the 
same direction and left the rest of the 
National League quivering. Now here 
they are again, better than before. 

Without the power of the Braves 
and Giants, with only Bob Friend yet 
qualified to rank among the game’s 
really big stars, the Pirates expect 
to go a long way on superb defense, 
consistent hitting and a pitching staff 
which shapes up as second only to 
that of the champion Braves. The 
big February deal with the Reds, in 
which Frank Thomas was used as bar- 
ter for Harvey Haddix, Smoky Bur- 


gess and Don Hoak, filled in the gaps 
which most needed filling — a catcher 
who could hit and a left-hand start- 
ing pitcher— and now the lineup is 
virtually set. There are no great ex- 
periments for Murlaugh to conduct 
in the camp down at Fort Myers this 
spring, no glaring deficiencies which 
must be patched. Right now the Pi- 
rates are ready to play hall. Perhaps 
most important of all, the time has 
finally arrived when they know what 
that means. 

Typical of the brand of youthful 
experience which could make Pitts- 
burgh so tough in the years to come 
is Richard Morrow Groat, a pleasant 
young man of 28, with a nice wife, 
two fine children, aS25,000-a-year job 
and a balding head. With his neat 
clothes, an occasional good cigar and 
a Chrysler automobile. Groat looks 
for all the world like some promis- 
ing young executive in a successful 
corporation, which, in a manner of 
speaking, he is. Groat is field captain 
and shortstop of the Pirates. 

Rushed into a major league lineup 
straight off the Duke University cam- 
pus in 1952, in all the helter-skelter 
of Branch Rickey’s big rebuilding 
plan, he had to learn as he earned. 
For a while there, quite likely, Dick 
Groat was overpaid. Now, however, 
things are different: he is a veteran 
of five National League seasons and 
has finally figured out what big league 
baseball is all about. 

So have others. Bill Mazeroski is 
only 22, yet he is heading into his 
fourth major league season and, with 
Red Sehoendienst gone, Mazeroski 
stands alone as the league’s best sec- 
ond ba.seman. Roberto Clemente was 
on page 76 

I’holograplm bg John (!. Zimmerman 

DANNY MURTAUGH \va.s Bubby Bragan’s 
right-hand coach, took over as Pirate 
manager when Bragan was fired in 1957, 
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A PRETTY LADY 
BEATS THE BOYS 


Silver Spoon, a fillVi humiliates the colts in the 
Santa Anita Derby, stirring California's hopes 
and the hearts of racing's traditionalists as well 


by JAMES MURRAY 


I \’ the Far West where men are 
men and so, usually, are horses, 
the 3-year-old Thoroughbred who will 
travel east this year to test the dudes 
at the Kentucky Derby is a graceful 
beauty with an upswept hairdo, four 
lovely legs and a very real way with 
the boys. She is Silver Spoon and she 
was born with one in her mouth in 
the august stables of Cornelius \‘an- 
derhilt Whitney. But she humbled 
nine roughnecks of the stronger sex 
in the 22nd running of the Santa Ani- 
ta Derby on Saturday as though she 
had been born on the wrong side of 
the tracks with a chip on her slioulder. 

Though trouncing male horses at 
her time of life is supposed to be as 
impossibleas.Iayne Mansfield winning 
the welterweight champion.'ihip of 
the world, Silver S|>o()n clearly showed 
she didn’t know she was supposed to 
be a lady. Only one filly (Ciencia, 
had ever won the Santa Anita 
Derby; only one (Regret, 1915) has 



FLEocuiNG FILLY, Silver spoon, is held 
by Owner C. V. Whitney, receiving trophy 
from Santa Anita track's Leigh Battson. 


ever won the Kentucky Derby. But 
the crowd of 57,1300 who jammed 
Santa Anita on Saturday was in no 
mood for historical precedent. They 
were in love. And Miss Silver Spoon, 
the sweetheart of Santa Anita, went 
off at 3 to 2 with the hearts and hopes 
—and money— of almost everyone. 
At the finish a 75-year-old codger 
from the butter -and-eggs country of 
Cotati, Calif, pressed a package on 
the Spoon’s jockey, Ray York, and 
wrung his hand with tears in his eyes. 
It was a 100-year-old silver spoon the 
old gentleman had brought the 600 
miles from his home, and it was 
wrapped in a green ribbon and gold 
box for the occasion. A letter enclosed 
“from one who loves horses" said: "I 
hope you and Silver Spoon will go on 
to Kentucky to win that big one and 
perhaps I might be there for the first 
time before I [lass on.” 

It was an afternoon charged with 
emotion. The horses in that starling 



FAMOUS FILLY. Regret, only member of 
sex ever to win Derby (in 1915 1 , is held by 
Owner Harry Payne Whitney, C.V.’.s dad. 



gate— Ole Fols and Friar Roach, who 
had set and tied, respectively, the 
six-furlong track record this year: the 
in-and-oul-again Finnegan, who was 
“in” the last time; the stretch-charg- 
ing Royal Orbit— marked the best 
derby field in California in years. The 
hard-looking trainers like Charlie 
Whittingham conceded, “There’s lots 
of Kentucky [Derbyl horses in here 
this year.” 

Cinderella was in post position 6 
when tlie race started, and though it 
soon became evident the race track 
was no place for a lady this day, she 
won ea.sily against horses who proved 
they were wo gewtlewtew. A western 
varmint aptly named Fightin Indian 
fought his way to the front at first 
and, with the canny Johnny Longden 
aboard, wa.s ready to offer action to 
anyone who came up to challenge. 
.Another dry gulcher. Ole Fols. ranged 
along outside. Miss Silver Spoon, 
head high like a schoolmarm walking 
through the crowd in the front of the 
saloon, tried to move in between. 
They wouldn’t let her, and for most 
of the way around the track they 
tried to break the cheeky gal’s spirit. 

In the end it was Ole Fols who gave 
way, and if it was his strategy to set 
up the race for his more promising 
.stablemate, Finnegan, as many horse- 
men deduced, he failed miserably. He 
spit out the bit at the far turn and 
backed up dismally. He forced the 
astonished Finnegan to stop running 
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FINISH BY RAY YORK AS ROYAL ORBIT (8). FIGHTIN INDIAN (OBSCURED AGAINST 


.) AND TULEG (S) CONTINUE IN PURSUIT 


just long enough to lose ail chance. 
Meanwhile. aboardSilverSpoon, Jock- 
ey York, who was about to concede he 
too would have to take up, found that 
his young lady was made of sterner 
stuff. “She just kept going right on 
through there, and I got into her and 
had to use her. She’s something all 
right,’’ he said later in some awe. 

With only Fighlin Indian to put 
away. Silver Spoon was a shoo-in. 
Not oven the slash of the whip across 
her flanks bothered her serene flight 
to a two-and-a-lialf-longlh win. .\1- 
though Royal Orbit, a stretch-run- 
ning bully-boy who has been known 
to panic even the colls, came at her 
near the finish, she contained him 
with ease and stepped across the fin- 
ish line with ears pricking. 

Before she ever got to the derby, 
Silver Spoon had had to prove her for- 
titude to her own dubious people. 
Even while weaning, she showed a 
lame hip in the pasture. By the time 
she reached the age of 3, the stable 
had twice tried to unload her — first 
by sale and then by entrance in an 
$8,000 claiming race. That race, her 
first, was at Belmont last September 
23, and someone missed the bargain 
of the decade. The Spoon won it by 
six lengths, galloping, but no one had 
claimed her. Though she still limps 
between races, she never limps on the 
track and has never been beaten. She 
has won five straight races at Santa 
Anita this winter, and three weeks 


ago she won the filly champion.ship 
by some 11 lengths. Girls bore her. 

Silver Spoon is a daughter of Ci- 
tation, who has never before distin- 
guished himself as a producer of 
champions of his own kind. Owner 
Sonny Whitney, who also has in his 
4-year-old Bug Brush the best handi- 
cap filly on the West Coast, still wipes 
his brow when he thinks how close he 
came to losing Silver Spoon, who may 
well become one of the famous fillies 
of all time. 

It was Whitney’s father, the late 
Harry Payne Whitney, who owned 
the only filly to win the Kentucky 
Derby. “But it was easier in those 
days,” conceded Whitney in the San- 
ta Anita pressroom after the race. 
“There were so few Thoroughbreds 
then compared with about 10,000 
American horses foaled each year for 
racing now." 

Despite the odds which might 
make even Nick the Greek break into 
a sweat. Owner Whitney proposes to 
dip his Silver Spoon in the Kentucky 
Derby. “I think she rates it, don’t 
you?” he asked, fastening a yellow 
carnation from the winner’s blanket 
of flowers in his buttonhole and fas- 
tening his blue eyes on a ring of ques- 
tioners. ‘T mean, I’m not so sure 
these colts here are not better than 
the eastern ones. It seems First Land- 
ing has not developed the way he 
should— or the way one had hoped.” 
However, he does not plan to cam- 


paign his glamour girl in Florida be- 
fore the Derby. “She’s a daughter 
now of California,” he joked to the 
cheers of the turf writers. 

Jockey Ray York, who has already 
won his Kentucky Derby (Deter- 
mine. 19.')4), admitted cautiously that 
"It was a rough race. They had the 
filly in a switch all the way. and she 
had a rough trip. Boland jOle Fols’s 
jockey! kept me where he knew I 
wasn’t going anywhere most of the 
way. But I had more confidence in 
her today than I have had in a mount 
in a long time. You usually got to 
.save a filly. They won't stand a drive 
like a colt. But she did.” 

A friend asked: "How many fillies 
you seen, Ray, who could look colts 
in the eye the way she can?” 

“Damn few,” noted York. 

Whether California’s adopted 
daughter i who was bred in Kentucky) 
will become the fourth Santa Anita 
Derby winner of this decade to go on 
to win at Kentucky dei>ends, as it 
always does with Thoroughbreds, on 
how she continues to shape up. With 
her, there is the additional hazard 
that she is, after all, a woman. "She’s 
no tomboj-,” grinned Whitney. “She 
looks like a girl and she acts like a 
girl. Like all of them, she’s tempera- 
mental and hard to handle when she 
gets her feelings hurt.” 

That’s why all of California will 
be holding its breath until Derby 
time at Louisville. end 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed bg David KHz and Jack Ramsdell 


Shining Sails 
and Hajypy People 


When residents of Florida’s Tampa 
Bay area count blessings, they 
start with sun and sea and wind up 
with something for everyone 


A SINGLK strip along P’lorida’s west coast (it includes 
Tampa Bay and centers on St. Petersburg) has the 
bluest water, the brighte.st sands and the balmiest sea 
breezes anywhere at least so the residents say, and at 
the gleam of an eye they will invite you down to prove it. 
And they always will find takers. Half the .sailors in the 
country, it seems, have sailed at St. Petersburg. At right 
are the sails of some 50 Lightning boats that have come 
in from as far west as Kan.sas for the annual Mid-Winter 
Lightning Regatta. The Lightnings will be followed short- 
ly by a similar convention of sleek Thistles, and there are 
a dozen deep-water ocean races involving up to 30 of the 
big boats {jollowing pageH\ congregated here for the win- 
ter, who.se ski/)pers are always setting off in friendly com- 
rx>tition for Fort Myers, Clearwater, \’enice, Tarpon 
Springs or Havana. Thou.sands of local skippers stage 
regattas to fill the intervals, supplying clouds of Snipe.s, 
Fishes and Flying Dutchmen, in fact anything from .so- 
phisticated planing hulls down to the little 8-foot Opti- 
mist Prams which cradle the area’s future sailing men. 
But anyone w'ho thinks that sailing is the area's only sport 
is wrong. As Carleton Mitchell reports in a survey of the 
area {page 5S), the causeways are dotted with fishermen 
who pay nothing for the privilege but the price of a pole, 
the fairways inshore are .spotteil with the bright straw hats 
of leisurely golfers, and the stands in A1 Lang Field are 
filled with comfortably composed bleacherites who see the 
iiud thf“ Card.s Jo/ig U'/ore iheiv northern hrelhrvn. 
From the youngest to the oldest, this is the happy place. 


In a colorful crowd, Lightnings {top) in Tampa Bay 
move up for the start of a race. Below, at 

race’s end, they get a tow hock to St. Petersburg 
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right sails make a colorful pattern on yacht club laivn in St. Petersburg 



& DISCOVERIES 


During the past few weeks, however, 
this worthy aim has taken a consider- 
able licking as U.S. and Canadian 
amateur hockey teams played in Eu- 
rope for the world championships. 
Unlike its European counterpart, 
which is largely a stick-handling 
game, North American hockey is a 
free-swinging, head-butting, bodj'- 
checking brawl that is not readily 


adaptable to good public relations 
practice. As a result, in the five weeks 
spent warming up for this week’s 
playoffs in Prague, both North Amer- 
ican teams have generated somewhat 
more friction than friendship in the 
Old World. 

The U.S. Nationals got their worst 
lumps and their worst notoriety in 
rontinueit 


BOSTON CELTICS 173, MINNEAPOLIS LAKERS 139 


NBA Boss Podoloff: “Now boys, here’s the way to play defense!" 


EVENTS 


Our Inning 

S OME weeks ago we took refuge 
in a baseball metaphor to phrase 
our admiration and envy at the So- 
viet Union’s lunar space shot. We 
said, in essence, that since the ball 
was knocked clean out of the park we 
wished one of our boys had been at 
bat. 

In recent weeks, as the crack of real 
hickory on real horsehide began to 
re.sound in training camps not too far 
from the spacemen’s Cape Canaver- 
al, the baseball analogy has become 
even more valid to the missile game. 

There were at first several quite 
satisfactory infield hits as the missile- 
men tested their less spectacular 
weapons on earth’s own surfaces. 
Then, with the Air Force up, there 
was a tremendous clout which rose 
straight up toward the North Pole. 
As the men on the field, like so many 
bewildered catchers, dashed about in 
circles shouting “Where’d it go?" 
alternate cries of ‘‘Fair ball!" and 
"Foul!” arose from the stands. 

The last official ruling, we under- 
stand, is that the Air Force hit a fair 
ball, now successfully in orbit from 
north to south. 

But the best part was still to come. 
With a lunar batting average of 0 for 
4 against us, the Army stepped up to 
the plate for its last official time at 
bat (the civilians will be taking over 
in space from now ort) and, after one 
tentative swing, hauled off and clout- 
ed a beautiful solar home run. 

Once again the ball had sailed clean 
over earth’s center-field fence, and 
this time our boys were the ones who 
sent it. 

How They Play 

O NE hoped-for benefit of the in- 
creasing spread of international 
athletic competition is a correspond- 
ing spread of international good will. 
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Stockholm in an outdoor K^me during 
a snowstorm, which hid most of the 
action from the referee. In con.se- 
iiueiice, there was plenty of elbowing, 
tripping and hooking on both sides. 
At one point a 210-pound Swede 
cro.ss-fhecked Michigan’s smallish 
Weldon Olson, knocked out two of 
his teeth, split his lip and broke both 
of his cheekbone.s. The resulting fight 
was interrupted only now and then 
to continue the game. Earlier, at 
Sundsvall, two l^S. players sentenced 
to the penalty box were set upon by 
Swedish spectators. A small riot fol- 
lowed. Police laid about indiscrimi- 
nately with rubber truncheons and 
even managed to swat both the de- 
fending Americans. 

Meanwhile, the defending world 
champion Canadians were busy in 
Helsinki, where Finland’s fans had 
at them with snowballs. The Cana- 
dian.s ended up fighting ofiicials, 
opponents and spectators alike. “Go 
home,” urged a Finnish newspaper 
headline next day. 

And a few days after that, the Ca- 
nadians were fighting it out in West 
Germany, where the press called 
them “Hockey rowdies” who play a 
game "imported from the Wild West.” 

Wliat with the flying fists and the 
blood and the snowballs and all, it is 
dithcult from where we sit to say just 
who was at fault in all this. Maybe 
it's all just an unfortunate misunder- 
standing. But if international amity 
is to carry the day we think it’s about 
time somebody dug up once again 
Crantland Rice’s old saw, that reli- 
able one about “He writes not that 
you won or lost, but how you. . . 

They Said It 


Though come to think of it — how 
do you play the game and win friends 
when each side has been trained to 
entirely different techniques and the 
audience has been conditioned to ap- 
preciate and accept only one of them? 

One Way to Moon 

O s the assumption — not necessar- 
ily \alicl — that statistics are al- 
most as dear to the American lieart 
as baseball. United Airlines has com- 
piled a mass of records concerning 
the fiying habits of the 16 U.S. major 
league ball teams, all of whom fly 
United. 

The Detroit Tigers, says the air- 
line. will make the most trips by air 
this year (•’39), and the San Francisco 
Giants will cover the most miles 



(30,235). The Kansas City Athletics 
will finish in the American League 
cellar — so far as air travel is con- 
cerned— with six flights totaling only 
2,717 miles, and the New York Yan- 
kees will wind up in seventh place 
with 11 trips and 7,826 miles. Na- 
tional Leaguers, shuttling across the 
continent, will co^•er 212,060 air miles 
altogether, while the American 
League, which never gets west of 
Kamsas City, will fly only 80,124. 

The Los Angeles Dodgers will fly 
United only 21 times in 19.59, less 
than any other National I^eague team. 


But that, says United, is because the 
Dodgers will use their private “club- 
owned Convair for short trips in the 
East.” 

The total distance flown by both 
leagues will be 292,184 mile.s. If all 
thi.s travel were lavished on a single 
team— the Dodgers, say— it would 
take them easily to the moon (mean 
distance from Los Angeles: 238,857 
miles', where ^\■alter D’Malley might 
find several craters more readily 
a\'ailable for baseball than embattled 
Chavez Ravine. 

The Chosen Instriunent 

T he Golden Gloves, which draws 
most of its talent from charitable 
enterpri.ses like the Catholic Youth 
Organization and the Police Athletic 
League ardent believers in boxing 
as an inspiration to potentially way- 
ward youth ', has produced 20 profes- 
sional world champions in the pa.st 
30 year.s. Almost all the champions, 
whatever their problems as teen- 
agers, have reached maturity as ex- 
emplary citizens, making it seem that 
the CYO, the PAL and the Golden 
Glove promoters are quite right in 
their view of boxing as a fine, char- 
acter-building sport. 

But an occasional young man, 
leaving the good influences of ama- 
teur boxing, falls in with evil com- 
pany. Such a one was Johnny .Sa.xton. 

When Johnny turned professional 
after winning the Golden Gloves New 
York title back in 1948, he was a 
well-mannered youth, so respectful 
of his heroes that he once turned 
shyly away from an opportunity to 
meet Joe Louis because he felt un- 
worthy of the honor. 

“I ain’t entitle to it yet,” he said. 
Three years later Saxton’s manag- 
er wa-s former Numbers Racketeer 
Blinky Palermo, hoodlum pal of 
Hoodlum Frankie Carbo. Palermo 
and Carbo are two of the dirtiest of 
boxing’s dirty -business men. Carbo 
is now on the lam from New York 
D..\. Frank Hogan's investigation 
of fixed fights and corrupted officials. 

In little more than a year Johnny 
Saxton was a professional champion, 
but he still was not “entitle” to meet 
Joe Louis. He had become one of the 


FRANK LANE, gnuTol moinKjer of the ('lei'chind Indiana, offering lo other 
American League managers a grand iilrategii for the coming spusmi; “irf 
f.honld all hare one objerlire — lu keep the Yankees from winning again.” 

TERRY BRENNAN, once \olre Dame coach, now in charge of condilioning 
the ('inciunati Reds: "Once in a while I forget and almost holler for some- 
body tv bring out the shoulder pads and blocking dummies.” 

JAMES c. MATTHEWS, President of Xorth Texas Slate ('ollcge, quashing 
the furor caused when students hung Basketball Coarh Pete Sands in effigy 
after a 70-58 loss lo St. Louis Vnircrsitij: ‘‘Incidents surh as Ihe.-ie are the 
best way I know lo insure the tenure of a coach at this college.” 
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nmst despised of cliampioiis. Kveii 
before he took the title frotn Kid 
Oavilan l)y a I’ldladelphia decision 
that rucked boxing, he and Johnny 
Bratton ha<l been showered with mis- 
siles when they went fhrougli the 
motions of an absurd imitation of a 
fight, (’rumpled beer cups were 
thrown at him and Ramon Fuentes 
when they performefl a similar service 
for Los Angeles fans. After losing the 
title to Tony DeMarco, .Johnny won 
it back from Carmen Basilio by a 
preposterous decision in Chicago. 

I’retiy soon Johnny, the shy lad 
who once had been so huinl)le, was 
an embarrassitigly cock.v boaster. He 
liegan to appear in newspaper head- 
lines: S.VXTON HKI.D OS C.US R.\l*; 
.SAXTOS TAKKS SECOND CI.OSK ONE 
»Y ESC.AI’JNG J5-D-\V JAII. TERM; 
and, just last week, ex-chami* 
SAXTON IS SEIZED AS HfUOl.AK. 

The once shining hope of the (Jold- 
en (tloves hafi been caught coming 
out of an apartment house with a 
$100 Orion cape. So. 20 in cash and a 
C'unipled half pack of cigarettes he 
htd lacked llie pride to ignore. The 
$0.20, he said, wouhl have taken him 
over to Madison Square Carden to 
see the (iolden Oloves. 

Detectives said he admitted bur- 
gling other apartments. 

■‘I made a ({uartor million dollars 
a.s a fighter,” Johnny said, "and now 
I owe $16,000 in taxes.” 

He is not alone in the Carbo- 
Palermo .set of chosen instruments. 
During that same week Jimmy Car- 
ter, a former Carbo fighter atul onl.\' 
man to win the lightweight cham- 
pionship three times was involve<l in 
a scrape with a woman in Los Angele.s, 
where he works as a laborer. Ike Wil- 
liams, a Palermo boy from whom 
Carter won the lightweight title, is 
scrambling for a living. 

Once, when Dlink.v wa.s in a jam, 
Johnny Saxton signed a paper that 
referred to Blinky as “my manager, 
my friend and my adviser . . . honest 
and trustworthy.” Now Johnny is in 
a jam. Has Friend Blinky come u[> 
from Philadelphia to help him? 

“None of Saxton’s fair-weather 
friends has stepped forward,” said 
his lawyer, flavid Fay, last week, as 
he scrounged in vain for bail money. 


The No-trickster 

S OMEONE, says ^’ale's swimming 
coach Bob Kiphuth. “is always 
asking, 'What's he holding back? 
What’s his trick?’ The answer i.s 
'Nothing.’ We’ve never had a gim- 
mick here except the ability to roll uj) 
our sleeves, spit on our hands and 
convi»lute our brains a little.” 

(Jn this simple formula, Jolin Rob- 
ert Herman Kiphuth, now a robust 
68, has designed and built champion- 
ship swimming teams at Vale for half 
a century. 

“Swimming has changed very little 
since 1 came here,” said Kiphuth last 
week. “And the reason we’ve lost 
only 12 out of 328 dual meets in alt 
that time i.s not that we know .some- 
thing special. The only way to get the 
full reward of sport is to be in condi- 
tion. We spend the first three months 
of the term building up muscles and 
l)uilding up more muscles on those 
muscles. After that, I don’t care if 
the boy is Humpty Dumpty and 
can’t make it across the pool. He's 
on the team and we never cut him. 
And since we began here, only two 


boys who came out all four years 
didn’t make their letter.” 

Bob Kiphuth. the son of a Ti>na- 
wanda, N.Y. millwright, came to 
New Haven as a physical education 
in.structor in 1.91J. He wa.s put in 
charge of the sw-imming team one fall 
afternoon in 1917, when the regular 
coach suddenly got sick. His teams 
started winning at the outset i“l 
loved winning then and I love it 
now,” he says). 

In later years Kiphuth introduced 
such devices as flutter boards, lane 
mirrors and traveling underwater 
movie cameras. And in the early ’.'lOs, 
he ludped design the huge Gothic 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium (the 
“Temple of Sweat”', which contains 
the only indoor long-cojr.se pool in 
the I’.S. But for all that, he nev- 
er tampered with swimming’s basic 
strokes. “Why in hell should I?” he 
asks, with his best poolside irascibil- 
ity. “I haven’t seen the man yet, 
here or any where else, who could real- 
ly use the ones already around. I 
wouldn't waste my time.” 

For a man whose whole life has 
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been swimming (he has coached four 
Olympic teams anil 200 non-Yale 
swimmers >, Bob Kiphuth has a re- 
markable regard for scholarship. He 
has written four books himself, and 
his quarters in Timothy Dwight Col- 
lege are lined with 7,000 volumes 
whose subjects range from the fine 
arts to physical education. “The 
swimming is only for fun," he once 
said. “Studies are what count. I will 
say this, though: if my boys weren't 
going to college and I could work 
them 10 miles a day. I’m sure nearly 
all of them would go to the top. That’s 
why the Australians have the edge on 
most of us. They simply work harder.” 

This week, after meeting and beat- 
ing Harvard for the 19th consecu- 
tive time. Bob Kiphuth dike his old 
friend and rival. Harvard’s Hal Ulen, 

I is headed for retirement. But 
this fact has in no waj' impaired his 
zest for rolling up his sleeves. 

'T've got my buttons and Tve got 
at least 10 years of work ahead of 
me,” he says. “My big worry is wheth- 
er I can find time to do it.” 

The Most on the Ice 

T Tstii- very recently the ancient 
^ Scots sport of curling was 
thought of by Americans south of the 
Canadian border as largely an old 
man’s game played by grizzled sports- 
men in tarns and kilts on the ice 
ponds of swank New England coun- 
try clubs. Even in C anada itself, 
where curling caught on from the 
very first 'Alberta's curlers were 
granted a charter by Scotland’s Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club a year be- 
fore their territory became a full- 
fiedged provincei, the prerogative of 
age was rigorously sustainefl. Gotid, 
smooth ice was comparatively rare in 
the days before mechanical refrigera- 
tion, and the oldsters didn’t want 
gawky kids cluttering up the few 
available gleaming sheets. 

Canada’s kids, however, showed no 
inclination to be sho\’e<l aside like a 
badly placed stone by a lot of testy 
grownups. All over the nation kids 
were busy approximating the official 
38-pound curling stones by molding 
concrete in one-gallon jam buckets 
and sliding them across whatever ice 


they could find. .Jam-pail bonspiels 
were the common curling equivalent 
of American sandlot baseball. 

Since World War II and the sud- 
den increa.se of artificial ice rinks, the 
teen-age curlers have taken over in a 
big way. Of an estimated 400,000 Ca- 
nadian curlers 70,000 are schoolboys. 
Teen-age curlers outnumber teen-age 
hockey players by four to one, ac- 
cording to reliable estimates. Fur- 
thermore, curling is the only Cana- 
dian sport of any kind which boasts 
an official national annual champion- 
ship tournament on the schoolboy 
level. 

On the home ice of the Western 
Hockey League’s Calgary Stamped- 
ers, Canada’s 44 top schoolboy curl- 
ers, their many-hued sweaters pock- 
marked with the badges of local tri- 
umphs, gathered recently for this 
year’s national playdown. Some 
4,500 curling fans packed the stands 
to watch the play on five gleaming 
sheets of ice. In the final rounds Al- 
berta and Ontario stood high with 
seven wins and two losses apiece; 
Northern Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Quebec were close behind with six 
and three. The possibility of a five- 
way tie seemed imminent, and offi- 
cials, who had been warned the ice 
mast be cleared away for a Wild West 
show on the following day, were 
nervously trying to make arrange- 
ments for playoffs at another arena. 
As the final end (inning) l)egan, the 
Alberta rink (four-man team) under 
Skip John Trout, an enthusiast as 
\‘ociferous as a (Brooklyn) Dodger 
fan, had jiulled ahead, leaving the 
other four rinks even-up just behind. 
With Trout’s rock neatly in the 
center of the bull's-eye New Bruns- 
wick’s skip shot; Uie crowd was tense 
and motionless. With every eye on it, 
the New Brunswick rock slid wide, 
leaving Trout's rock a stanch win- 
ner, and the entire arena exploded in 
a bedlam of cheers. 

For tlie first time ever, the Alberta 
rink had vvon the championship, and 
its star and skip, John Trout, who 
has been known to rout his rink out 
for midnight practice after the old- 
sters liave gojie to bed, was all smiles. 
A teen-ager as well as a curler, he 
said only; “It’s the most!” cwo 


AS ugly picture of the America of 
the very near future ha.s just 
been painted before conservation 
leaders who journeyed to New York 
City, more than a thousand strong, 
for the 24th North American Wild- 
life Conference and 22 related meet- 
ings. This picture is one of a land of 
vast, sprawling urban complexes con- 
taining woefully inadequate green 
places for outdoor recreation; hardly 
any space to get out and cool off 
from the heat generated by the pres- 
sures of living in these contiguous 
cities. 

The speakers emphasized how fast 
this condition is being reached. 'J’hey 
told how superhighways, usually 
built through richer land, are spawn- 
ing communities and industrial cen- 
ters along their routes; how the rush 
to the suburbs results in cities bump- 
ing into each other; and how a popu- 
lace on wheels makes this urban 
sprawl possible. 

Dr. Edw’ard C. Higboe of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware said that, unle.ss 
precautions are taken, w’hole regions 
such a.s that between Boston and 
Wa-shington are destined to become 
fused cities and suburbs. David R. 
Brower, executive director of the 
Sierra Club in San Francisco, con- 
fided that he had been sent to New 
York on a secret mis.sion— a .search 
for land on which California can re- 
settle its surplus citizens. 

“I wish this pretense was as hu- 
morous as it is ridiculous,” he said. 
“But it isn’t.” 

Then he added a few brush strokes 
to the general picture by de.scribing 
the We.st Coast freeways and how the 
suburban sprawl has already spread 
30 miles to the south along both 
sides of San Francisco Bay. 

“And if northern California thinks 
it has a problem, you can pardon 
southern California for laughing,” he 
said. “Their growih is three times as 
fast as ours.” 

He even dropped an arch hint that 
tho.se earthquakes they have out 
there arc not due to subterranean 
shifting l)ut are simply caused by the 
increasing weight of people. 

Melvin E. Scheldt, consultant and 
former director of the Baltimore Re- 
J gional Planning Council, wielded his 
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brush to pamt the metropolitan 
sprawl iti that city. In 1930, he said, 
Baltimore had 804,000 people, but 
the four surrounding counties had 
o ily 228,000. By 1957 the city’s pop- 
ulation had increased only to 980,- 
000, but the surrounding counties 


“ Helirccn 19^0 and I9'>6, the na- 
lion'it population increancd hy /J 
million. Of fhene. 13 million were 
in the areas h7u'c/i contain the larg- 
est cities and their environs.'' 


ha<l grorvn to 727,000. By 1980 the 
regional population is expected to 
reach 2,600,000 and may reach 4,000,- 
000 by the year 2000, even though 
the city of Baltimore itself is expect- 
ed to have only 1,300,000 as its ul- 
timate population. 

At past meetings speakers have 
discus.sed fluctuating animal popula- 
tion.?. habitat and life history studies 
and problems of wildlife manage- 
ment. They still do. At this confer- 
ence, held at the Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, they took up everything from 
“Reliability of Cottontail Census- 
ing’’ to “Food Habits of Mallards in 
Louisiana." But now the conserva- 
tionists have run smack into an ex- 
plosion— an explosion of the human 
population. Planners in any of these 


“The disappearance of farmland in 
the environs of cities is estimated 
at approximately one half million 
acres each year." 


fields have to keep revising their esti- 
mates because of human inva-sion. 

In less than 20 year.?, said Dr. Hig- 
bee, the population of the U.S. ha.s 
increased by 50 million and there 
will be 62 million more Americans 
living here in 1975. 

Mr. Brower put it this way: 

“In this century the world has used 
up, and lost forever, more natural re- 
sources than in all previous history. 
And there are now alive, with an un- 
precedented appetite for resources, 
10 per cent of all the men who ever 
lived on this earth: 25 billion people 
in the long million years since the 
dawn of man; 2.5 billion since Yel- 


Sports lllustrated's Nature Editor John 
O’RetMy cocks an ear to some dire and 
provocative warnings on civilization's 
threatening betrayal of the civilized 


lowstone National Farkwascreated.” 

In the face of this population ex- 
plosion it is up to the planners and 
the legislators to guarantee open 
spaces for recreation before the urban 
sprawl gets beyond control. Planning 
for wise use of the land we have left is 
needed and needed in a hurry. Said 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, chairman of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, in his first pub- 
lic speech on his organization's plans 
since the commission was formed last 
year: 

“In creating our commission, the 
Congre.s.s and the President recog- 
nized that conservation for physical, 
cultural and spiritual benefit of the 
American people is in a critical period 
of transition as a result of new' de- 
mands. The unprecedented growth 
of population, the basic shift.? of age 
groups withm the population, the 
increase in leisure time because of 


■■ M'hen man obliterates wilderness, 
he repudiates the evolutionary 
force that put him on this planet. 
In n deep and terrifying sense, man 
is on his ofcn.” 


shorter hours and earlier retirement, 
increasing urbanization and the tre- 
mendous strides taken in transporta- 
tion all lead to the need for re-exam- 
ination of our outdoor resources and 
a now appraisal of our requirements, 
not for just today, but in the terms 
set out by the act establishing the 
commission, looking ahead as far as 
the year 2000.’’ 

The commission will take a recrea- 
tion inventory, evaluate and make 
comprehensive information and rec- 
ommendations to the President, the 
Congress and the individual stales 
and territories. Its findings arc to be 
presented in 1961. 

Mr. Rockefeller observed that rec- 
reation is still considered by many, 
including policy makers, as a waste 
of time. 

“We can recognize, as a sign of our 
reaching maturity as a people,” he 
said, “that this attitude is beginning 
to change. We are beginning to rec- 
ognize that outdoor recreation— as a 
healthy, satisfying and often creative 


use of leisure time— has evolved from 
a luxury of the few to a necessity of 
the many. We must recognize also 
that sports promotion, travel adver- 
tising and the commercial use for 
outdoor areas have all played a part 
in accentuating the demand for out- 
door facilitie.?.” 

As his part in the effort to retain 
future breathing space Mr. Brower 
made an elociuenl plea for the passage 
of the Wilderness Bill, a measure to 
insure prottrction of existing wild 
areas. 

“We work hard, with a sense of ur- 
genc.v,” he said. “The ivilderness we 
now Iiave i.s all the wilderness we 
shall ever have in America. There is 
little left — less than one-third acre 
per person in the U.S. if you count 
all the wilderness that has any ad- 
ministrative protection in our nation- 
al parks and forests and wildlife ref- 
uges and on Indian lands. One-third 
of an acre per person today; less per 
person as our population expands 
still further; all of it subject to being 
struck out by an administrator’s 
pen.” 

Monroe Bush, of the Old Domin- 
ion Foundation in Washington, D.C., 
added a grimmer shade to the pic- 
ture when lie said, “We cannot hon- 
estly pretend that the American 
people, as a people, have a conserva- 
tion conscience.” 

Faced with this appalling urban 
sprawl and rural shrinkage and con- 


“.Somc fifteen years ago. a writer 
friend of mine, seeking peace and 
quiet, built n home in the desert, 
west i}f .Albuquerque, Today his 
house is in the middle of a bustling 
suburban community.’’ 


fronted by the looming prospect of 
these great pools of population with 
scarcely any green spaces in which to 
enjoy the relaxation and fun for 
which most of us work, it is obvious 
to us that the American people had 
better heed these experts— had bet- 
ter rise up on their hind legs and 
give voice to a conservation con- 
science. And they had better do it 
in a hurry, for time, a.? well as the 
land, is a-wasting. enp 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 


THE SMOOCH 
OF VICTORY 


The hug and/or kiss has now become the standard 
climax to all manner of sporting events, as these 
pictures attest. One enthusiast in far-off Indonesia 
who seemed to be trying to establish smooching 
itself as a sport raised angry cries of “foul!" 


ROMAN HOLIDAY for I’ildi Mhx Cotirafl after 50th transatlantic 
crossint; in liichf plane includes laurel and a chaste kiss from Ital- 
ian Actress \'alcria Fabrizi, Chicago-to-RoinertiKhl took 34 hours. 




GLIDER QUEEN Betty .\nn Nelson nuzzled Larry Bell with 
closHti eyes after he \v(jn the Pacific Coast midwinter soaring 
championship meet at Torrey Pines in southern California. 


(FIRST-CLASS HUG for sec'ond-place honor-- in Squaw Valley 
500-meter skate was the .special final award to handsome 
{Bill Disney of Alhambra. Calif, from his pretty wife Betty. 


COMMUNIST BOSS Ho Chi Minh of North Vietnam, shown 
here clinchinj; a vote in the shrubbery, outraged .Moslems 
in Indonesia on a state visit last week by a penchant for 
loo fervid political kissing that was not restricted to babies. 



QUEENLY PECK on the chcck salutes the world’.- youngest cham- 
pionship dog sled driver, .hihnny Pi-enpo, after the ll-year-old 
hoy drove in the New F.ngland Championships hi Newport, N.H. 



WONDERFUL WORLD 


A GOOD PENNY 
COMES HOME 


B ici.ikvI': it or not. llie personage |)i(’turp<i at the 
right is not Patrick Henry aridressing the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. It i.s a 20-year-old girl ski star ad- 
dressing the N'ew Hampshire state legi.slature. Back in 
the U.S. only a few hours after a triumpliant Id months 
of competitive skiing in Kurope, ( ilympic htjpeful Penny 
Pitou was promptly presented to a joint session of the 
state House and Senate as a part (»f her da>’-long home- 
coming celebration. "Well, you really caught me off 
guard,” gushed the pretty skier, who developed an ulcer 
now on the mend) and a fine technique while abroad. 

After her speech. Penny’s adoring Xew Hampshire 
elders hustled their wandering daughter off to a luncheon 
in Concord, drove her through the streets of Laconia be- 
hind a small brass hand and at last allowed her some time 
with her family. Tliat night she was pressed back into 
service for a baiuiuet 'Belknap Mountain roast beef. 
Squaw \’alley gravy i and a dance. But a few days later 
she wa.s l)ack on skis. "I must concentrate now on the 
Olympic trials at Stowe,” she said. "After the Olym- 
pics. if I make them, I will go back and finish school.” 

I'liiiliioniiih* hy T'tl I'olumbiiiiin 






BEFORE GETTING DOWN TO DAY S BUSINESS (INCLUDING A 
SPANGLED SWEATER FROM EUROPE DELIGHTS PENNY’S 
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22 DIFFERENT WAGONS TOCHOOSE F R O M — A M £ RJ C A ’ S LARGEST SELECTION 



PLYMOUTH Dolgx« Sobutbon DODGE Cosfom S'<srrci DESOTO Fbeiweep Explorer CHRYSLER Windsor Tov.-n ond Countr) 

•-otte of 10 models —one of 4 models ~-ono of 4 models —one of 4 models 


charming chauffeurs in town 

The Can Do wagons of The Forward Look 

Big family-size wagons engineered by Chrysler Corporation 
to take the work out of driving. Easiest to steer and park, carry 
more with more comfort than any other wagons on the road. 


Station wagons used to be For Men 
Only. You had to have biceps to 
drive one. 

This was a shame. Nobody needs a 
wagon more than the little lady who 
does the family chauffeuring. For 
carting sticky children and wet dogs. 
Loading in groceries. Transporting 
scoutvS, husbands, and other mothers 
— and all the varied tasks in her 
fast-moving day. 




Pushbutton driving proved by over I.") 
billion miles. Just five buttons on left, 
away from children. (Chrysler Corporation 
Exclusive. I And now you can get push- 
button heater and air conditioner too. 

So, our engineers designed wagons 
that use their muscle to save yours. 
They drive with pushbuttons, handle 
easy as a small car, ride smoother 
than most sedans, and carry big 
loads with more comfort than any 
other wagons. 


Lucked hidden luggage compartment 
keeps valuables extra-safe. fCbrysler 
Corporation Exclusive.) 


More room to carry, more room to sit. 

Seats fold flat to the lloor at a touch. 

Plenty of room to carry almost 
anything you want— with over 95 
cubic feet of cargo space. And the 
third seat faces back — probably the 
safest seat ever de.signed for young- 
sters. Once they're tucked in. tail- 
gate can't lx? opened unle,ss rear 
window is down. .\nd you control 
the window from up front, electri- 
cally. Some wagons .still have the 
old-fashioned third seat you can only 
get to by "climbing over’’ from up 
front — but not ours! 

Power steering that helps you 
full time, (not off-and-on, as in 
some carsl. Makes these the easiest 
handling cars you’ve ever driven. 



A drive will bring out the difference great engineering makes 


Extra safety features. Automatic 
beam changer that dims your lights 
for oncoming cars. Fender mirror 
you can adjust from inside. Huge 
look-all-around windshield. Safety 
glas.s on all sides. Extra-big, extra. 
IKJwerful Total-Contact brakes. 
Your husband will like: Optional 
air suspension, so wagon levels itself 
for heavy loads; and powerful new 
engines even better than those that 
took top honors in Mobilgas Econ. 
omy Runs these past two years. 



I I 


Rear scat faces buck. Window rolli, 
down into tailgate. No clumsy overhead 
''traneom” on these wagons! {Chrysler 
Corporaliurt First.) 

All this and looks that set the 
style trend. Drive a Can Do Wagon 
of The Forward Ivook this week. 
And bring the whole family. Thafsj 
who we build our wagons for! 


linnoi 

Aulol 



itton triinBnibwion. he.ilcr and air rondi. 
». eloctrirnlly aporated rear window, 
atie ih-ani Changer, locked Iurrokc com. 
•nt. and imwer sleerinit arc either st.mdnrd 
rn ciiiiipinent on ('hry«ler Corporation 
Ask your dealer, please. 




Sparc tire in fender. Out of the way — 
easy to get to. Ft-rmits tire changing with- 
out unloading; cargo inside. (Chrysler 
Corporation First.) 


Can Do Wagons of The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation 
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SEBRING’S HORN OF PLENTY 
AND A GUY NAMED HILL 


Florida’s 12«hour sports car race is again jammed with talent. 
It features the seasonal bow of a superb homebred driver 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


T horoughgoing disciples of road 
racing in the U.S. are subject to 
an annual mass-migratory instinct. 
When this takes effect they press on- 
ward regardless of hell, high water 
and southern traffic cops until they 
reach the small central Florida town 
of Sebring. You may see them each 
March at the Sebring race course, 
broiling in the noonday sun and grop- 
ing around like somnambulists in the 
evening, now and then nibbling the 
stale sandwiches of their box lunches, 
pricking their ears to the sweet, deaf- 
ening roar of the racing cars. 

They are not necessarily unhinged. 
They go to Sebring because its race 
is unique in the U.S. It is the only 
one counting toward the world cham- 
pionship for manufacturers of sports 
cars; it is the only one that brings 
virtually all the best European driv- 
ers and racing sports cars to American 
soil. Furthermore, it lasts for 12 solid 
hours, from 10 in the morning until 
10 at night— an automotive feast of 


Lucullan proportions forthe migrants. 

They are awaiting next Saturday's 
ninth annual 12-hour Grand Prix of 
Endurance with special anticipation 
because it is the first race of the new 
season for an American driver of rare 
promise, Phil Hill {see cover and page 
42 ). At long last the U.S. has, in Hill, 
a road racing driver capable of win- 
ning the highest international honors. 
DefendjngcbampionatSebring,again 
a member of the first-rate Italian 
Ferrari team, he is tentatively set to 
co-drive with his up-and-coming fel- 
low Californian, Dan Gurney. If Hill 
goes on to excel this year in the more 
difficult sphere of Formula I racing 
he will be welcomed back to Sebring 
on December 12 with patriotic jubila- 
tion. For at Sebring on that day will 
be held the first postwar American 
Grande Epreuve [i.e., Formula I race 
counting toward the world driver 
championship). 

Hill and Gurney may be hot favor- 
ites for the over-all victory next week. 


but neither they nor any other top- 
flight pair can be certain of even 
finishing the race. Some mechanical 
failures are to be expected, and upper- 
most in everyone’s mind is the fact 
that Sebring’s 5.2 miles of long 
straightaways and sharp turns mi ke 
the world’s most severe racing lesi of 
brakes. This year the Italian wizarc, 
Enzo Ferrari, has gone so far as to 
equip his three factory entries with 
disc brakes, despite his traditional 
reliance on and great success with 
drum brakes. The famous Connecti- 
cut sportsman Briggs Cunningham 
and his associate, Alfred Momo, have 
gone a step beyond. They have fitted 
one of their three English Lister- 
Jaguars with experimental water- 
cooled disc brakes (sec diagram below). 

Water-cooled drum brakes have 
been tried before (by Cunningham 
and Momo, in fact, on a Ferrari at Le 
Mans in 1954), but water-cooled disc 
brakes are unprecedented in racing. 
Developed by the Raybestos Co., 
they are quite unlike conventional 
wheel-and-caliper disc brakes. With 
two copper discs pressing a central 
friction plate when in use, they pro- 
vide nearly three times as much fric- 
tion area for each wheel as normal 

coolin’, f,i 



WATER-COOLED DISC BRAKES. Unique in racing, will be on one 
Lister-Jaguar. This exploded view shows a complete a-s-sembly. 
When brake pedal is depressed, inboard and outboard copper 
pressure plates (6, 8) .squeeze friction disc (7). Hydraulic fluid 
(31 cause.s inboard plate to act as piston. Coolant (IJ is pumped 


into inboard ca.sting’(4). One flow (5) cools inboard plate. Sec- 
ond flow channels into outboard casting (9) and outboard plate 
as.sembly (8), rejoins first flow in inboard ca-sting and recirculaie.s 
(2) via special radiator. Friction disc, gear (10), hub (11) and 
hubcap (12) rotate with road wheel; other parts are fixed. 
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{be m<it$ in (be //.t/bMity tbtt/. 

Hathaway presents Bermuda Blue -to support a famous dictum 


“"V^TEVFR WEAR a white shirt befiirc 
X sundown,” thunders the good old 
Hathaway dictum. “J^lain white looks like 
a uniform in the morning — and like 
murder by midafternoon.'” 

Hathaway’s fiinous Ihatiste Oxford in 
Bermuila Blue has none of these draw- 
backs. The cool new color is dearly unique. 
It was inspired by the reflections of sun- 


light on water. As for the fabric, it is as 
cool .as it looks, ^ou can wear it tlirough 
an all-day board rnccting without a rumple. 

At first glance, you might mistake this 
miraculous Batiste Oxford for any other 
top-grade Oxford. Rut it is one third tighter 
thnii ordinary Oxfords. Moreover, it never 
feels sleazy the way some summer-weight 
shirtings do. Hathaw.ay’s weavers have re- 


tained the suhstanee of an Oxford cloth, 
while discarding its ivcight. 

Hathaway’s Batiste Oxford shirts now 
feature Bermuda Blue in stripes or solids, 
with a wide varietv of collar styles. They 
cost only $6.95. \^’hitc is a dollar less. 

Go to the best store in town or write 
C. I' . Hathawav. AVaterville, Maine. In 
New York, call OXford 7-5566. 




\Ijii-k Iwjiin lu)l<ls fortli K 1 ,'i j>rol li .s ra\<.‘rn 

Wit flashed when Mark Twain spoke and his favorite Kentucky bourbon, Old Crow, flowed during 
convivial evenings at the famed Elmira, N.Y. tavern. According to an intimate biography, the 
beloved humorist once ordered 25 barrels of Old Crow to assure his supply at Klaproth’s. 


Tast* 


Gl'Cilt iiess of 


fi-rrecl Boii rl 


It is rare for any product to be as singled out for public praise as Old Crow has 
been for 124 years. In every generation great Americans have praised it by name. 
Today, Kentucky's Old Crow is the most preferred in all America . . , 
because from the day it was born it has been the perfect bourbon. 






THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. , DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


SEBRING eonlinuei! 



st/PER-STREAMLiNEo British Lister-Jaguar with body by Aerodynamici«t Frank Cos- 
tin will be driven at Sebring by the topflight British pair, Stirling Moss and Ivor Bueb. 


disc brakes: if the special cooling sys- 
tem works properly they will not suf- 
fer from the braking malady of over- 
heating. 

As usual, the cars most in the run- 
ning for the over-all victory are the 
all-out European team entries with 
engines built to the maximum dis- 
placement of three liters. There are 
seven in all; the Lister-Jags, the Fer- 
raris and a single English Aston Mar- 
tin. Privately owned Ferraris and 
Maseratis also have a chance; so do 
the small-engined but superlight Ger- 
man Porsches, which always finish 
well up in the standings and rarely 
have serious brake trouble. 

Having dominated Sebring in 1956 
and 1958, Enso Ferrari now sends 
three new disc-braked racers with 
3-liter, V-12 engines that are slightly 
hotter, at 320 hp, than last year’s, 
and with lighter, more streamlined 
bodies and revised suspension sys- 
tems. As a group, his team drivers 
will be the best at Sebring: the Amer- 
icans Hill, Gurney and Chuck Daigh; 
Britain’s Tony Brooks; France’s Jean 
Behra; and Belgium’s Olivier Gende- 
bien, co-winner with Hill of the re- 


nowned 24-hour race at Le Mans last 
year. Backing them up will be four 
good privately owned 3-liter Ferraris 
and two touring Ferraris that will 
be favored in their class. 

Ferrari’s British opposition should 
be much stiffer than it was last year, 
when the best British cars succumbed 
early to a variety of ailments. Two 
of the current Jaguar-engined, six- 
cylinder, 270-hp cars from the tiny 
Cambridge shop of Designer Brian 


Lister— managed at this end by Cun- 
ningham and Momo— have the same 
ungainly-looking bodies they had last 
year, and it is one of these which 
boasts the water-cooled brakes. The 
crack Americans Walt Hansgen and 
Dick Thompson are likely to drive it. 
Cunningham himself and the Ameri- 
can, Lake Underwood, will probably 
co-drive the other. 

The third Lister-Jaguar comes with 

eoulinned 




THE SEBRING 

ENTRIES 



NO. CAR 

DRIVERS 

cc. 

NO. CAR 

DRIVERS 

CC. 

1 

Aston Martin DBRl Salvador!, Shelby 

2,992 

35 

Porsche 

Mile.s, McAfee 

1,498 

2 

Li-ster-Jaguar 

Moss, Bueb 

2,986 

36 

Porsche 

Von Dory, Mieres 

1,498 

3 

Lister-Jaguar 

Han-sgen, Thompson 

2,986 

37 

Porsche 

Erickson, Hugus 

1,498 

4 

Lister-Jaguar 

Cunningham, Underwood 

2,986 

38 

OSCA 

Campbell, Haas 

1,491 

5 

Maserati 

LawTence, Cook 

2,983 

39 

Cooper 

Lucas 

1,475 

6 

Ma-serati 

To be 

2,983 

40 

Lotus 1.^6 Mans 

Moran, Rand 

1,475 

7 

Ferrari 

Hill, Gurney 

2,953 

41 

Alfa Romeo Veloce 

VanBeuren, Valesquez 

1,290 

8 

Ferrari 

Gendebien, Daigh 

2,953 

42 

Alfa Romeo Veloce 

Gro.ssman, Rubin 

1,290 

9 

Ferrari 

Behra, Brooks 

2,953 

43 

Alfa Romeo Veloce 

Comito, Kramarsky 

1,290 

10 

Ferrari 

Geitner, Carveth 

2,953 

44 

Alfa Romeo Veloce 

Rainville, Kaplan 

1,290 

11 

Ferrari 

P. Rodriguez, O’Shea 

2.953 

46 

Lotus Elite 

Chapman, Lovely 

1.216 

12 

Ferrari 

Martin, Reventiow 

2,953 

46 

Lotus Elite 

Chamberlain, Weiss 

1,216 

14 

Ferrari 

Johnston, Lunken 

2,953 

47 

Lotus MK XI 

To be assigned 

1,096 

IS 

Ferrari GT 

Mena, Fernandez 

2.953 

48 

Elva MK IV 

Baptista, Tweedale 

1,096 

16 

Ferrari GT 

Reed, Odell 

2,953 

49 

Elva MK IV 

Jordan, Dietrich 

1,096 

17 

Aston Martin GT 

Sheppard, Forlong 

2,992 

90 

Elva MK IV 

Wyllie, Gillespie 

1,096 

18 

Ma-serati 

Hall, Byron 

2,500 

51 

Lancia Appia 

Blanchard, Pauley 

1,090 

19 

Ferrari 

Ca.sner, Hunt 

1,994 

52 

Lancia Appia 

Cronkite, Baumberger 

1,090 

20 

Triumph TR3 

Bentley, Samm 

1,991 

93 

Austin-Healey Sprite 

Leavens, Kunz 

948 

21 

Triumph TR.3 

Kolb, Moore 

1,991 

54 

Austin-Healey Sprite 

Hayes, Christy 

948 

22 

Morgan 

Wright. McNeill 

1,991 

55 

Austin-Healey Sprite 

Sutherland, Stiles 

948 

23 

AC Bristol 

Rix, Rahal 

1,971 

56 

OSCA 

R. Rodriguez, Kes.sler 

954 

24 

AC Bristol 

Means, Wees 

1.971 

57 

DB 

Hanna, Toland 

850 

26 

AC Bristol 

Jackson-Moore, Cook 

1,971 

58 

DB 

Laurcau, Armagnac 

750 

2S 

Arnolt-Bri.stol 

Arnoli, Durbin 

1,971 

59 

DB 

Bouharde 

750 

27 

Utus MK XV 

Entwistle, Hanna 

1,962 

60 

OSCA 

De Tomaso, De Tomaso 

750 

28 

MG Twin Cam 

Seidel, Bhrman 

1,588 

61 

OSCA 

Publicker, Makins 

749 

29 

MG Twin Cam 

Parkinson, Dalton 

1,588 

62 

Fiat-Abarth 

Cattrici, Cussino 

750 

30 

MG Twin Cam 

Pickering, Flaherty 

1,588 

63 

Fiat-Abarth 

Poltronieri, Thiele 

750 

31 

Porsche 

Maglioli, Hermann 

1,587 

64 

Fiat-Abarth 

Rutan, Cuomo 

750 

32 

Porsche 

Barlh, Von Trip.s 

1,498 

65 

Fiat-Abarth 

Schrafft 

750 

33 

34 

Porsche Carrera 
Porsche 

Von Hanstein, De Beaufort 
Sessler, HoIberL 

1,587 

1,498 

66 

Stanguellini 

MacArthur, Rollason 

748 



iOrirtr 

pairing* 


o changt) 
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SEBniNG r<j»(ri(tu'd 


PHIL HILL AND THE COAST CROWD 


P hillip Toj.i. Hill Jr.. 31, the 
handsome, high-strung Califor- 
nian who stands a chance of becom- 
ing the first American to win the 
world driver championship, is an 
introspective man of forthright and 
often startling speech. When asked 
not long ago whether he had any 
tiualms during his drive to victory in 
heavy rains and high winds last year 
in the world-famous 24-hour race at 
Le Mans, he said, "I am always 
afraid when I race.” Why, then, 
does he race? "Because I do it well.” 

.•\n overriding passion to do some- 
thing supremely well, preferably in 
fast cars, has apparently ruled Phil 
Hiir.s life since his boyhood. Son of 
a longtime postmaster of Santa 
Monica, Calif, iboth his parents 


successful even then, but I wasn’t 
grown up enough. It wa.s all tied up 
with my ego about motor racing. If 
I had been capable of lowering my- 
self to the point of ledrjnnr} how to 
drive racing cars, I would have ar- 
rived much sooner. I needed to be- 
lieve racing drivers were born, but 
I had to learn that they must be de- 
veloped.” 

By 1954 he had learned well 
enough to place second in the mur- 
derous Pan-American road race. 
Mindful that there is only one route 
to the world driver championship — 
by way of a first-rate European fac- 
tory connection— Hill knocked on 
doors but for years was denied real 
satisfaction. Finally, last year, came 
three championship-caliber sports 



died in 1950', Hill poked around the 
family cars as a toddler and, at 9, 
actually drove an aunt’s 1936 Olds- 
mobile. .\t 12 he raced a model T 
Ford on an impromptu (juarter-mile 
track laid out on the family estate 
of his schoolmate George Hearst, 
grandson of William Randolph. "I 
learned a helluva lot about the dy- 
namics of cornering from that old 
model T,” he says. 

College days at USC were "a 
bust”: gropings in the wildly dis- 
parate fields of railroading and mu- 
sic revealed "strange blocks.” Work 
as an automobile mechanic rekin- 
dled his passion for cars. He plunged 
avidly into the first postwar road 
races in California, tried midget rac- 
ing and acquired a lasting distaste 
for speedway driving, and then be- 
gan, in the early 1950s, to make his 
name nationally known in sports car 
racing. "I think,” he says, “that I 
had the latent talent to be more 


car triumphs for which this maga- 
zine awarded Hill its U.S. Driver of 
the Year trophy. More important in 
the long run, he proved in his first 
full-scale Grandes Epreuves, those 
races for Formula I single-seaters 
which alone count toward the driv- 
ing title, that he must be considered 
a worthy contender for that ulti- 
mate achievement. 

Along with Hill’s spectacular a.s- 
cension has come a remarkable push 
on the international scene by three 
other Californians. Dan Gurney, an 
obscure club driver 16 months ago, 
ha.s joined the Ferrari sports car 
team. Lance Reventlow, having al- 
ready produced the amazing Scarab 
sports cars, will launch Scarab sin- 
gle-seaters in European Grandes 
Epreuves this season, sharing the 
driving with fellow-Califcrnian 
Chuck Daigh. 

Hill and his contemporaric.s will 
make it a rousing year, indeed. 


impressive credentials. Britain's Stir- 
ling Moss, the finest road racing driv- 
er in the world today, will share the 
wheel with his countryman. Ivor 
Bueb, twice a winner at Le Mans. 
The slick new body of improved aero- 
dynamic design [xec payp il) is the 
work of a De Havilland Aircraft man, 
Frank Costin. It is (juite possible that 
this car will be miles ahead of the field 
after a couple of hours if Moss starts, 
because he goes like blazes in races 
long and short. Wlietlier the car will 
last in top form is another matter. If 
it does last year’s Ferrari record of 
1,040 miles covered in 12 hours is 
sure to be broken sharply, either by 
Moss-Bueb or the team they pursue. 

In 1958 all the Jaguar-engined en- 
tries had destroked 3.4'liter engine.s 
to comply with the then new 3-liter 
maximum, and they all retired with 
valve spring ills. This year Jaguar has 
supplied bored-out 2.4-Iiter engines 
for the Lister-Jaguars, and no special 
difiiculties are anticipated. 

Aston Martin has had bad luck at 
Sebring bur has entered, at tlje last 
moment, one of the six-cylinder, 3- 
liter, 265-hp cars wliich have per- 
formed beautifully in Europe. Co- 
tlrivers Carroll Shelby, the swift Tex- 
an, and Roy Salvadori, of England, 
know the course intimately and have 
teamed before. 

With its 65 entries, its class races 
along with the over-all race, its long 
list of drivers and the glamour and 
prestige that go with a world cham- 
pion.ship event, Sebring has enough 
facets to keep car cranks chattering 
for months. For example, the Italian 
Umberto Magliuli, sensational win- 
ner of the last Pan-American road 
race in 1954, is due to return to com- 
petition after a long absence. He is 
to co-drive a highly regarded 1.6- 
liter Porsche. More chatter concerns 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., who bows 
in at Sebring with an entry of Fiat- 
.\barths. The gifted Mexican teen- 
agers Ricardo Rodriguez, 17, and his 
brother Pedro, 19, will make their 
Sebring debut. Additionally, there 
will be a cavalcade of 75 fine antique 
cars at the course on Friday. 

For stay-at-homes CBS will broad- 
cast the race action Saturday at 9:55, 
11:05, 12:05, 1:05, 6:05, 7:10 and 8:15 
lE.S.T.) and the results at 10:15. 

On Sunday our hardy migrants will 
start home, and on Monday they will 
be snoozing at their desks through- 
out the land. end 
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EXTRA BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Nyi„nh,s 

lasting strength to guard against blowout. Nylon protects against the 
four kinds of unseen tire damage that can lead to sudden tire failure: 
(1) heat, (2) bruising from bumps, (3) moisture, (4) flexing. All tire makers 
use nylon cord in their better tires. Why risk a dangerous blowout? Have 
your tires checked regularly. And whenever you need new tires, be sure 
they're made with nylon cord! 

THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


lOOK FOB IHE NriON IDENflFICATION ON TIBE SIDEWAll 
Enioy the •'OU FONT SHOW OF THE MONTH" on CSS-TV 


(JlJTO) 


- ■ THING- 'OB BtTItl UVING T. •- - 'fVlSTev 


Kl> 
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BASKETBALL /Jeremiah Tax 


Rough 


road to Louisville 


With no team a real favorite, the NCAA tournament 
promises the tightest kind of competition right from the start 


G eo<;kaphy determines champion- 
ships.” is the succinct summing- 
up by La Salle's wise old warrior, 
Coach Dudey Moore, of theprevailing 
view in basketball circles that a team 
playing on its home court has an in- 
calculable advantage. After Ken- 
tucky won the NCA.-\ title last year, 
playing all tournament games either 
in Lexington or Louisville, this the- 
ory was cited by partisans of other 
teams as the prime rea.son for the 
Wildcats’ victory. 

Well, the correctness of Moore’s 
general thesis has been demonstrated 
too often to be doubted, but it also 
cannot be doubted that Kentucky 
was the best team in Louisville last 
year and would have been the best in 
Dallas or New Delhi. And this year, 


no team will have a home-court edge. 
North Carolina, with eight of 12 
players from the New York City 
area, opened the tournament earlier 
this week in Madison Square (Jarden, 
but anyone who wants to make a 
home-court case of this is welcome 
to the task. 

Starting with the (juarter-finals 
this weekend, all games will be played 
on neutral courts, and the task of 
picking a probable winner is also un- 
welcome in most sensible quarters. 
For the fact is, no team stands out. 

Kansas Slate, with the best record 
(23-1) and a tall, veteran crew, 
should rate top preference, except for 
one key psychological factor that is 
always an important consideration in 
tournament play. Most of this year's 


Staters made the trip to Louisville 
last year, and disappointed everyone 
with tw-o games (against Seattle and 
Temple I in which they played the 
poorest ba.sketball they displayed all 
season. Coach Tex Winter has to re- 
move this nightmare from the mem- 
ories of his players. 

One expert at this sort of thing, 
possibly the best coach anywhere in 
the area of psychology, is Michigan 
State’s Forddy Anderson. Two yea.'s 
ago Anderson brought a group of un- 
heralded, green youngsters to the 
NCA.A tournament. Playing as if they 
had been living on benzedrine, the 
Spartans tore through the early 
rounds, against all contrarj' predic- 
tions, and it took a triple-overtime 
loss to the eventual champion. North 
C arolina, to eliminate them. Two vet- 
erans of that team, the great re- 
bounder .Johnny Creen and the high- 
scoring Bob Anderegg, are still with 
Anderson. They lead a poised, lena- 
cinu.s club that is lacking only in size, 
and they must be rated highly. 

Psychological factors also influence 
consideration of North Carolina. The 
Tar Heels may be the best-balanced 
team in the nation iscc page 52]. 
They have great natural talent and 
much old-fashioned savvy. And yet, 
the quality which has hitherto been 
the hallmark of teams coached by 
Carolina's F'rank McGuire— poise— 
is apparently missing. One night Lee 
Shaffer, Doug Moe, Harvey Salz and 
York Larese look like pros: the next, 
they appear listless. Yet a team of 
such potential cannot be counted out. 

And who would care to eliminate 
a club coached by the old ma.ster, 
Adolph liupp — especially since it 
boasts one of the country’s best out- 
side shots in Johnny Cox and prob- 
ably the slickest sophomore in Bill 
Idckert. Sound in fundamentals, as 
usual, tough on the boards, Kentucky 
does not need to play at Lexington 
to be a threat in this tournament. 

Whether Cincinnati or Bradley 
goes to the Midwest Regionals at 
coHlinuid 




This is Jaguar 

Distinction in the classic style. Crafted for the man 
who craves sports car dash and easy handling but 
whose needs demand a car tailored to family use. 


JAGUAR CARS INC., 32 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 



Jf^inniufi thr tieifihl Spring’s n«w happy-mnliiiin wool all fino wools from Amorican mills, it makos a suiicrblv tailorc*! 

that takes you in coinlort ihnsugli many nxinlhs of the year. Like suit. For wool is pliable, ninhls ainl shajK’.s as no oilier fabric does. 



SPRIN(t launches 



Happy-Medium Wools 


lliat lake ytm IVoin season lo 
season in lop conirort anil slyle 

Spritjji- ami siuidenlv a weiglu rails ofl’ 
your slitailil<Ts. It happens the minute you 
step into a suit (>(' new happy-ineiliiun 
wool — wot)l erealed in Vmeriea to <:i\e 
>fiu fMTieelly kdaneed eomJorl for \irlujl!y 
«‘verv tem])CTalure on tlm ealc-ndar. 

Let the merciirv ('linili . . . vou'll find 
these wools \enti]at(‘. let your skin Ineathe. 
WOol’s natural ahsorhetiey pnnents 
summer luiniidilv I'rom jiivinjf voii that 
sticky, clammy I’eetinj:. loti. Vet on 
ileeepii\ely milil davs of Siiriii}! anil I'all. 
wool mianls yon from unex])ected eliills 
and dampness. Ii keep;* you comlorlahle 
throuj:li liot to cool temperature charige.s 
of 30° or more. 

With these new happv-niedium wools 
you can ineel the challenge of any elimati*. 




noticing’ "nnoasures 

lip "Wool 


Siitfi’i/ f<ir iif)s and ihitcns aj ntrrrnrv A woistn) so 
liglit il will lie yrmr constant companion cm-ii in llie 
warniesl wi*allier. Voiir he<t all\ in gootl grooiniiig, 
tmi, wool '.liciU wi'iiikles auloiiiatieall) . 


7V/e sni7 nith ntiiiid-llif-ralfiiiliir /ilaiiit a ijniet ”len 
plajil wor>le<l lliat lacC' each ‘•eai-tm lookiilj* new. Wool’s 
re^ilielley help- it -land up to >lre.— keep;- it fioin 
showiti” the -train nl'ilaili wear. 


Eor further informulinii jlmiil these -nits of fine 
Aiiierieati-iiiaiie worslivls. write \\ OOL. Oepl. S 4, 
lilO I.exiiiitloii A\e.. NY(’ 17. 

Sjiunnireil !•> AliierMun Sln-rp I'roiliK'frs t!i)uni-il 





You can stop hunting! 


Seven-Up makes the smoothest highballs 


H ave you just about decided a highball’s not supposed 
to taste smooth? Tlien you haven’t been mixing with 7-Up. 

Seven-L’p is the not-so-secret word for smoothness among 
highball connoisseurs. Men who really know their whiskey, 
know there’s a line line between smoothing and smothering 
whiskey flavor. Most mixers can’t smooth without smothering. 
Seven-Up can. 'I'he result is a highball with the roughness out 
—but the good whiskey flavor left in. 

A highball should be a pleasure. A 7-Up highball is. 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 



BASKETBALL eonlinutd 

Lawrence is immaterial ; either should 
move on to the quarter-final round. 
There, either would have trouble with 
Kansas State. Cincinnati, even with 
the truly great Oscar Robertson, was 
no one-man team this season, and 
one of the best of the Bearcats was 
Mike Mendenhall, a fine shooter and 
strong defensive man. But Mike is 
ineligible for the tournament because 
he played all of 16 minutes during 
the 1955-56 season: Cincinnati will 
miss him sorely. Bradley's good ball 
handlers and accurate shooters do not 
appear strong enough on the boards 


to beat tall and rugged Kansas State. 

All other teams must be considered 
darkhorse entries. West Virginia still 
has to display tournament-level 
ability; Dartmouth’s three straight 
road losses to non-Ivy opponents dis- 
pelled earlier notions of its strength; 
Marquette has learned much from a 
year under Ed Hickey, but it takes a 
longer period to produce a champion. 

In this group, however, St. Joseph’s, 
California and St. Mary’s deserve a 
bit more respect. The defensive rec- 
ords of both West Coast clubs are, 
of course, questionable, since prac- 
tically all teams there play a deliber- 
ate, low-scoring game. St. Mary’s can 


rebound and Cal can shoot with the 
best; but both have serious deficien- 
cies elsewhere on offense. St. Joseph’s 
has the size and all-round ability to 
surprise many good opponents, but 
every bracket in this tournament is 
tough, and the competition in Char- 
lotte will pit the Hawks against a 
team that almost certainly will be 
out of their class. 

By next weekend, only four of the 
23 teams starting in the tournament 
will survive. All four of them will have 
been lucky, as well as good. end 

FOR SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO'S CHOICE 

OF THE TOP 20, TURN TO PAGE 52 



PATH TO TITLE in thi.s 21st annual NCAA tournament ends in the above draw and add scores as each game is played. Or, try 
Louisville the night of March 21. For a permanent record, clip writing in the winners ahead of lime. But keep an era.ser handy. 
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this picturef^ 


Olympic Champion Bob Rickards announces . . . 


NEW WHEATIES 
OUTDOOR LIVING 
SWEEPSTAKES! 



2,555 


prizes worth over 


$ 100,000 


No jingles to write . . . no boxtops to mail ! 


Now . . . for the wonderful way you’ve welcomed New Wheat- 
ies . . . you can win all tlie prizes mentioned below. Easy to 
enter . . . nothing to write but your name and address! Just 
follow the easy Sweepstakes rules. You’ll find them on special- 
ly marked New Wheaties “Sweepstakes” pift-kages in your 
store, or write: General Mills, Inc., Dept. 1070. 623 Mar- 
quette Avenue, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota for free contest rules. 


Four Fxciting Weekly Orawings 

Each week New Wheaties is giving away 276 prizes! 


Giant Grand Prize Drawing on May 18. 1959 

All entries received by S A..M. on May 18, 1959 
are eligible for: 

1st Grand Prize— $5,000 I.v Cash A±VD A 
Luxurious Esther Williams .All-Family 
Supreme Pool! 18 x 36' completely equipped. 
. . . Plus one each of every other prize in the 
Sweepstakes 


First Prize — 1959 Model 17 ft. Glasspar Seafair Cabin Cruiser 

with Mercury 70 H.P. Mark 78A Outboard Motor 

25 Second Prizes — Mercury 6 H.P. Mark 6A Outboard Motors 

2.5 Third Prizes — Aircap Power Propelled Lawn Mowers 

WO Fourth Prizes — Coleman SnowLite ('ooler-s 

125 Fifth Prizes— Full case of Hormel Dairy Brand Franks 


Enter now t Be eligible for 5 big drawings ! 

Weekly drawings will be held on .April 20, April 27, May 4. 
May 11. After each drawing, all entries are saved and added 
to the following week's entries. Thus, every entry you send 
in has a chance to win a wonderful prize in any or all of the 
remaining weekly drawings! In addition, all entries received 
by 8 a.m.. May 18, 1959, are eligible for the giant Grand Prize 
Drawing! So enter early, enter often! 

Subjrjct to Fudurah slate nnd JocaJ Jaws. 


Look for this special Sweepstakes 
package ! 

Now, taste the taste of New Wheaties! 

It’s as fresh and big and hearty a.s all 
outdoors. It’s a crisper taste ... a gold- 
en taste ... a taste that captures the 
best of good whole wheat flavor and 
wraps it around plenty of good food 
nutrients . . . natural whole wheat nu- 
trients. Have a good breakfast — New 
Wheaties, milk and fruit! 



• 1959 Model 17 ft. Gla.sspar Seafair Cabin Cruiser 
with Mercury 70H .P. Mark 78A Outboard Motor 

• Mercury 6 H.P. M.ark 6A Outboard Motor 

• Aircap Power Pro|>el]ed Lawn Mouer 

• Evans Matador Bicycle 

• Coleman SnowLite Cooler 

• Patio Prince Charcoal Grill 

• Ideal Four Ring 84''x20“ Inflatable Play Pool 

• Zebco Spinning Reel and Comi)anion Rod 

• Sportcraft Official Badminton Set 

• Full case of Hormel Dairy Brand Franks 
PLUS— Year’s Supjjly Hormel Steaks (Choice of 

deluxe gift box of 8 New York Cut or 
12 Tenderloins each week for 52 weeks!) 

14 50 Other Grand Prizes ! 

100 Second Prizes — Boy’s or Girl's Evans 
Matador Bicycles 

50 Third Prizes — Deluxe Gift Box of Selected 
Hormel Prime Steaks 

100 Fourth Prizes— Patio Prince Charcoal Grill 
400 Fifth Prizes — Zebco 66 Spinning Retd and 
Model 3366 Companion Rod 
400 Sixth Prizes — Idea! Four Ring 84" x 20" 
Inflatable Play Pool 
4O0 Seventh Prizes — Sportcraft Official 
Badminton Sets 

NEW "Breakfast of Champions” 


SPoKTS< ll.I.VSTKATlin .Mnrr/i I«, ISS:' 
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BASK&TBALL eoillihued 


THE NATION’S TOP 20 COLLEGE TEAMS 

If they all played in Ihe name confereiice, they might finish in the order below 


KANSAS STATE Hoozer. averaging 25 points, one of 
Dig Eight nation’s be.st. Over-all shooting per- 

... j centage (.386i just fair, however. 

— ' Tough under pressure, the Wildoat.s 

Coach Wintar have won half a dozen games by three 

points or less. 

Bob Boozer 


WEST VIRGINIA Third-best in total offense, with fine 
Southern shooting percentage of .462. We.st 

H' ±5 L k stand.s out in every department, has 

‘ 25.6 scoring average. Loose defense is 

Coach Schaus the big weakness. Won 18 of final 

19 games. 

Jarry Wast 


MICHIGAN Great board control by Green. Wal- 

STATE ker and Anderegg is key to strength 

Hig Ten of team which shoots poorly from 

ir IS. L 3 fields no play- 

er over 6 feet 5. Bench is adetjuate. 

Coach Andaraon bul llefeil.se SO-HU. 

John Groan 


NORTHWESTERN Poor defense artd rebounding lapse at 
Rig Ten midseason marred record. Good over- 

H' IS L 7 speed kept team close to 

’ the leaders in offense. Ruklick an ex- 

Coach Rohr cellent hook shooter, with a 22-point 

average. 

Joa Ruklick 

n 

NORTH Probably best-balanced team in the 

CAROLINA country. Allstartersscoringin double 

AltaNlic CcHiitt figure.*!, shooting over .400, and pull- 

W 20, L i down more than 100 rebounds. 

Larpse tofis in point production and 
Coach McGuira accuracy. 

York Laraaa 

p 

ST. JOSEPH’S Finished the season with 12 consec- 

.\fiiI‘Allanlic utive victories and better than 80 

Tj- r , points per game. Starters average 6 

' ' feet 4. rebound well. McNeill lead- 

Coach Ramsay ing scorcr (17.5) and abo a fine fast- 

break playmaker. 

Bob McNaill 

n 

KENTUCKY Balanced scaring, strong bench and 

SowfAowlerH Cox’s shooting and rebounding are 

... . assets Rupp brings to NCA-A title 

' ' defen-sp. Kentucky always rough on 

Coach Rupp boards, and this club upholds the 

tradition. 

John Cox 

.s, 

CALIFORNIA Nation’s best defensive team, though 

1‘aeifir Coast low-scoring, ball-control territory. 

21 1 i Imhoff top rebounder, others gen- 

■ ' erally poor on boards. Buch, Fitz- 

Coach Nawail Patrick form a strong, good-shooting 

backcourt combination. 

Darrall Imhoff 


CINCINNATI Second in field-goal accuracy and 

Missouri Valley points per game, with Robertson na- 
. lion's top scorer. Lack standout big 

”• ^ man and balance in rebounding de- 

Coaeh Smith partment. Fine guard. Mendenhall. 

is ineligible for NCAA tournament. 

Oscar Rebartson 


ST. MJ^RY'S Deliberate offense does not match 

H’esf roost effectiveness of sticky, man-to-man 

U' JS LS defense chiefly because of poor shoof- 

’ ing. Rugged Mesehery is one of na- 

coachWaavar tion’s best rebounders. Do.ss is top 

.scorer with 16.4 average. 

Tom Maschary 


MISSISSIPPI Among nation's leaders in defense. 

STATE shooting and rebounding. Howell is 

Sonlhetislern fourth in scoring, iiecond on board.s. 

2i E 1 Team margin over all opponents is 

300 rebounds and close to 400 points 
Coach McCarthy for season. 

Bailay Howall 


TCU Tall, all-Texas, all-senior starters are 

Soulhu-esl -strong on boards, led by 6-foot-lO 

U'J9 LS Kirchner. who b conference top seoiv- 

' ■ er with 20.4 per game. Team lacks 

Coach Brannon adequate speed and agility; shooting 
b very erratic. 

H. E. Kirchnar 


BRADLEY .Speed, good hall handling and accu- 

iV/issoitri Valley shooting offset lack of big man 

... , and barely adequate rebounding. 

^ Pour of balanced first five hitting 

Coach Orsborn in double figures. McDade best on 
boards and averaged 12 points. 

Joa Billy McDada 

n 

WASHINGTON Hoardwork by big (6-foot-5 average) 

Parifie Coast starting five is key a.sset. weak Ijench 

ii- .e r o the major <lrawback. Smart drives 

’ ' well, leads in accuracy (.518), scor- 

CoachDye ing and rebounding. Defense among 

the nation’s best. 

Doug Smart 


N. CAROLINA Pine first five led by high-scoring. 

STATE strong-rebounding Richter and slick 

Allanlie Coast playmaker Pucillo, but are short on 

H' gg, L i reserve strength. Use variety of tena- 

cious zone defenses with exceptional 
Coach Casa skill.' 

Johrt RIchtar 


MARQUETTE Team strategy is built around r^ 

Independent bounding of jumping jacks Mang- 

11’ ii L 1 Kojb and feeding to high- 

’ scoring Moran in low post. Superb 

Coach Hickey job by Hickey in hb first year, de- 

spite an extremely weak bench. 

MIk* Moran 

I—LJ 1 

AUBURN Good defense and the best field-goal 

Southeastern percentage among major colleges 

... . , helped comiiensate for only fair re- 

■ ' bounding. Lee top scorer with 13.1 

Coach Eavas average. All starters shooting belter 

than .420 from floor. 

Jimmy Laa 

F] 

OKLAHOMA CITY Third-best shooters in the nation, led 
Independent l>y McCraw. hitting at .548 clip, with 

ir iO L 6 Mosfs close behind at .540. Biggest 

weakness is mediocre rebounding; 
Coach Lamona opponents outdid the Chiefs in 
this category. 

Ed McCraw 

0 

ST. LOUIS Tall, strong combination of power- 

.\fissouri Valley rebounders who often tip in shots 

, that have missed. Ferry <21-pointav- 

■ * erage) hooks, shoots well. A bit slow- 

coach Baniitgton er than traditional Billiken crews, 
but control boards. 

Bob Parry 


UTAH Well-balanced, single-post attack 

Skyline features seven good scorers, with Pol- 

IF 'il L S tops. Strong rebounding and 

’ tight defense help make up for lack 

Coach Gardner of real speed, usually one of Utah's 
strong points. 

Pearl Pollard 

3 
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The true old-style 
Kentucky bourbon... 

always smoother because 
it’s slow-distilled 


There are less costly ways to make bourbon but they'll 
never jrive you the smoothness of Early Times. The extra 
care and attention of slow distilling. ..the patient willingness 
to take twice as long is the old- 
style way, the smoothing way 
to make whisky. Next time, 
a.sk for Early Times. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY-BG PROOF* EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


EarlyTimes 
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THUNDERBIRD i 

i 

I 

i 

Poirewd Ji)r acfion- ; 
fifzed jbr iJe?io}mance! I 




Tip from the Top 


PEGGY KIBK BELL, Pine XeeilUs CC, Southern Pines, X.C. 


The feel of the clubhead 


T!mn<l(*rhircrs compact size and 
Tlnindcrbird’s power — a potent 
combination! Tliis is just one of 
many reasons why people who 
own this distinctive car— hardtop 
or convertilde— say they would 
never drive anything else. Here are 
some more reasons why the 59 
Thunderbird is .\menca’s most 
wanted, most admired car: 

POW'EFt: With its standard 300.hp 
Special V-8. tlie Thunderbird is a 
spectacular performer. And now. you 
can jHit a 350-hp power plant in your 
T-bird for performance that makes it 
the peer of even the sports car fi<-ld! 

flAINDlJNG: The new T-bird cor- 
ners and maneuvers with astonishing 
ease. Five or .six hotirs at the wheel 
are spent in solid comfort by a Thun- 
derlnrrl driver. And, of course, the 
Thunderbird is a dream to park. 

STYLIN'G: Thunderbird’s elegant, 
unaffected lines have a cla.ssic -sim- 
plieily that is unique — from the dis- 
tinctively visored Thunderbird roof 
right on down to the road. 
CO.AIFOKT; All four luxuriously 
wide, deep-cushioned seat.s are indi- 
vidnally coutoured — the last word in 
riding comfort. And the T-bird i.s so 
easy to get into because the doors are 
extra wide (4 feet!) and the front 
passenger seat folds all the way down 
out of tlie way! 

SIZE: The Thunderbird looks hardly 
bigger than a racing car, yet it offers 
all the head, leg and shoulder r«Jom 
lor four people that you get in bigger 
luxury cars. And the trunk bolds four 
big suitcases, golf bags and plenty of 
other gear. 

PRIf’E: Incredible as it m.ay seem, 
the 1959 Thunderbird costs less- far 
less than other luxury cars. See it at 
your Ford dealer's soon. Better still. 
drive this jewel of a ear! You've never 
driven anything like it! 


A7i'iGn'cas 

Alost Individual Car 


T hk fine players in golf all know theirtheory backward and forward, 
but it is that hard-to-explain quality, feel, that makes them the 
shotmakers they are. Throughout their swings, they actually do .sense 
where tlieir clubhead is traveling and what it is doing. Their superb 
liming comes from this. They think of the body as an accessory that 
folds in with the swing and helps them to hit the ball with the clubhead. 

When I go to open championships, I frequently hear people say, 
“Well, I've learned one thing. Xo two of the players swing the same 
way.” But they do. Each swing is truly built on feel. How do you build 
feel? 'I’here is only one way: through mastering the fundamentals of the 
golf swing. (Unless you work on the fundamentals and keep going back 
to them, you will develop on an oblique, and develop wrong.) When you 
develop a sound swing, you create for yourself a benevolent cycle: the 
sense of how you want to swing helps you to get set up right and 
this in turn b.elpa you to perform your swing well. You have to be 
set up correct/.v to get feel. The finest players are those who are ahfe 
to get set up time and time again in a position which produces the 
same feel every time. 

Ben Hogan helped me immeasurably by making me put my left 
hand slraighter on the club. I had thought it was impossible. What forti- 
fying this fundamental did for me was to put my feel less in my grip and 
more in the clubhead, and it strengthened my whole swing. 



Regular practice is (he best of all 


NEXT WEEK: Jut Pnjkc OH contuding the boU with the putter 
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CHARLES GOREN /Cards 


What to do with a fifth 


A game called 'Chicago' has finally solved bridge’s two most 
vexing problems— the fifth player and the interminable rubber 


N ext time you shop for bridge 
score pads, you may observe that 
some are printed with a big X at 
the top. This X marks the spot where 
the problem of what to do with the 
fifth player can be forever buried. Its 
purpose is to help keep score in “Chi- 
cago,” or four-deal bridge. 

The interminable rubber is one of 
the most vexing problems in the 
game. With five or six players cut- 
ting in and out, that long, long rub- 
ber alway.s seems to come up when 
you are out. With only four in the 
game, it never fails to come along 
when you are playing that proverbial 
“last rubber.” Result: You get home 
late for dinner or lose an extra hour 
of sleep, depending on when you play. 

Chicago solves this with rounds of 
exactly four deals instead of rubbers. 
Each player gets one chance to deal. 
(Passed-out hands, however, are re- 
dealt by the same player.) When four 
deals are completed, you change part- 
ners. When you cut the worst player, 
you know you’ll soon escape. The 
fifth player never sits out more than 
four deals. And the last rubber never 
lasts more than four deals. 

In those four deals, however, a lot 
can happen, because bonuses are 
earned for each game instead of for a 
rubber and because vulnerability de- 
pends on which deal is being played, 
not on having already scored a game. 
Chicago is faster and about one-third 
bigger in points won and lost than 
the usual rubber game. 

The mechanics is simple. On the 
first deal, neither side is vulnerable; 
on the second and third hands only 
the dealer’s side is vulnerable; on the 
last hand both sides are vulnerable. 
Game is worth a 300-point bonus 
when not vulnerable, 500 points 


when vulnerable. Slam and penalty 
scores are the same as at rubber 
bridge. Except on the fourth fleal, 
part scores are also the same: they 
win no bonus but carry over toward 
making the game on ensuing deals— 
unless wiped out by a subsequent 
game make. 

The exception for the fourth deal 
is a 100-point bonus for a part score 
bid and made on that hand. Obvious- 
ly. this affects basic strategy. It docs 
not pay to bid a questionable game 
on the last hand because, assuming 
that you bid four spades on a hand 
where you could make three, you have 
lost 290 points for a chance to gain 
400. Y ou lose 90 for tricks and 1 00 for 
the bonus you could have made, plus 
100 for being set. And if you happen 
to run into a bad break and are dou- 
bled, the loss may be far greater. 

However, boldness is equally in or- 
der under some conditions. For ex- 
ample, here’s a hand from a recent 
game at Pittsburgh’s Concordia Club. 

Surlh-S'ixlh NOHIH 

tulntinblt ^ K R 5 

.Ifiltr V <f 10 7 5 

♦ K J X 2 

4 i 4 

W KST 

4J10S8732 
Y S 6 3 2 

♦ — 

4 5 3 

4 

y 

♦ 

♦ 

SOUTH Wh;.ST 

1 4 «’AHS 

I N.r. I'A.SS 

3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Optninj Utxil: »pa<lt jaek 


KAST 

4 - 

V K 9 

♦ A 9 fi .<> 4 
4 A <M0 0 7 
III 
A <4 4 
A J 4 
10 7 3 
K S ti 2 

NORTH KAST 

I » PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 

PASS IIOURI.K 

PASS 


North and South were Arnold Le- 
vine and Harold Solof, who tied for 
first place in the Ma.sters Pairs cham- 
pionship when the Summer Nationals 
were played in Pittsburgh in 1957. 

This deal was the second of a Chi- 
cago set, and so Solof, in the South 
position, had on his score pad to 
indicate that his right-hand oppo- 
nent had dealt the previous hand. 

This meant that Solof and his part- 
ner were now vulnerable. 

Solof’s excuse for bidding three no 
trump with the South hand was part- 
ly based on the fact that his side was 
vulnerable but would be not vulnera- 
ble on the next deal. In other words, 
a game contract now would earn a 
bonus of 500 points, while a part 
score, if made, would carry over to- 
ward a game worth only 300. There 
am rather obvious fallacies in this 
.sort of reasoning, but mathematical- 
ly speaking it was a sporty effort on 
Solof’s part, and the result was a 
happy one for him. 

Dummy’s spade king took West’s 
jack to win the first trick. A low heart 
lead permitted a successful finesse of 
declarer’s jack, and the appearance of 
East's 9 on this trick led Solof to 
a hopeful reconstruction of East's 
hand. His double not only marked 
him for the missing high cards, it also 
demanded a diamond lead. West's 
failure to comply must mean that 
he did not have one to lead. South 
played the ace of hearts, dropped 
East's king — and the picture was 
complete. East had started with six 
diamonds and five clubs, and was 
about to end with a headache. 

However, any attempt by South 
to establish a diamond trick by force 
would doom him to defeat. East 
would win, return the ace and queen 
of clubs and, when he got back on 
lead with the high diamond, would 
have enough good clubs to beat the 
contract. Realizing this, South cashed 
two good spades and led to dummy’s 
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qufen of hfarts. East ran out of ex- 
pendable discards. Reduced to the 
ace-<iueen of diamonds and his five 
clubs, he had to part with a club 
when dummy’s heart 10 hit the table. 

Declarer delivered the knockout by 
leading dummy’s jack of clubs, .\fter 
making his club king, South plowed 
East back with a club, forcing him 
to surrender the game-going trick to 
dummy’s king of diamonds. 

The four-deal game takes its name 
from its birthplace. Bob llalpin and 
^\'aller Jacobs, two of the .Midwest’.s 
contract stars, pinpoint its origin at 
Chicago’s Standard Club, where 
bridge games frequently included 
from five to seven players. Discussing 
the problem one night, the.i- decided 
to borrow the “progressive” type of 
scoring popular in the ladies’ party- 
for-prizes afternoons. Word spread 
that this new game liad sumelliing. 
'fry it yourself and j’ou’ll soon dis- 
cover that indee<l it has. 

KXTUA TEtK K 

Winning rubber-bridge tactics will 
need ;j few slight modi/iratjon.s to 
meet the new situations introduced 
by the four-deal game. For example, 
extra conservatism in bidding for 
game on the fourth deal lias already 
been recommended. 

The redeal of a passed-oul liand 
by the same dealer creates a strategic 
situation that alters the reijuirements 
for both third- and fourth-jmsition 
bids on the second and third deal.s. 
The vulnerable player should not 
open lightly in third position. The 
heller strategy is to pass unless this 
player’s holding is good enough to of- 
fer a chance for game opposite a pass- 
ing [lartner. If the hand is redeali. 
his side retains the .'>00 to ;100 advan- 
tage in the value of a game bid and 
made. Correspondingly, the player 
in fourth position will open lighter 
than usual in order to escajie that 
disadvantage. 

Sacrifice bidding is meticulously 
rewarded or punished. Paying more 
than :100 points to save a non- 
vulrierable game will show a loss 
liecause allowing the opponents to 
make game does not affect their vul- 
nerability on the next tleal, as it 
Would in rubber bridge. Similarly, 
a oOO-point sacrifice against a vul- 
nerable game shows a clear profit, 
whereas in rubber bridge such a sa<‘- 
rifice by a nonvulnerable side still 
leaves the opponents 3-to-l favorites 
to win the rubber. end 



Not 

Eggnog, sir, 
Myers Rum 
Eggnog! 


Wherever the Easter bowl is a tradition, the glowing richness 
of myers rum is indispensable. You can taste the Jamaica 
sunshine! Myers Eggnog has been gracing the festive 
board since So if j'ou’re responsiii/e for the flavor of 
eggnog, insist on world-famous myers Jamaica rum. 

IMPOftTtO FftOW JAMAICA • MYERS'S RUM • 97 PROOF ■ CENERAl WINE & SPIRITS CO . 37S PARK AVE . N Y 2J. N Y 



MY AIRES V IS THE 
MOST COMPLETE CAMERA THERE IS! 

Don't even need to carry a flash gun. That 
f:1.5 lens is fast enough to shoot pictures 
in a coal miJie. No need to carry a light 
meter, it’s built right in! Who jiecds 
special v»cta/inders for wide-angle and 
telephoto lenses— they’re built in. too! 

Change lenses in a flash. Great for 
travel. I bought the whole outfit . . . 
couldji’t re.si.st. Camerrj ujith /;l.o 
lens was only $159.50. Case $15. 

35mm wide-angle 
lens 559.50. 

telephoto 
589.50. 


MY AIRES me IS USED 
BY PROS, TOO! 

Next time you see one of those 
magazine photographers 
with a string of cameras 
arou7id his neck, look 
for the Aires IIIC. And 
say, look through this 
me viewfinder! You 
can really see, even with 
glasses oti. With this self- 
timer even I can get in a 
group picture. Yep, it has 
an f:l.9 lens, “flip" wind, 
1/500 of a second shutter, 
parallax correction 
—the whole works. 

And it only 
cost me 
- r . 5H0. The 

I f m [ ] | Cl I 



513.50. 


SEE THE AIRES V. AIRES IIIC AND FINE 
ACCESSORIES AT YOUR CAMERA DEALER. 



ICalimaK 


Distributors; USA. AREL INC. 


1909 S. KINGSHIGHWAY • ST LOUIS 10. MO. 

CANADA, SHRIRO (CANADA) LTD. 
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TRAVEL/Ofr/e/ow Milchell 


Tampa Bay: fun for 

A sailor turned tourist finds an amazing range of 

sports in this sun>filled place where land and sea are intertwined 


S CATTERKD horp and therp about 
planet eartli are areas apparent- 
ly created by a beneficent I’rovidence 
especially for the small-b(*at sailor. 
These coml)ine wide yet sheltered wa- 
ters for racing and cruisitig, hidden 
creeks for gunk-holing, reliable 
breezes of moderate intensity and, 
usually, virtually unfailing sun.shine. 
Such is the 'I'ampa Bay area. 

But this is only part of the sto- 
ry. For St. Petersburg, geographically 
and culturally the center of the area, 
is more than a waterman's paradise of 
pure-St ray serene, or even tlie bask- 
ing place for octogenarians and prov- 
ing ground for the science of geriat- 
rics that it i.s generally known to 
be. In fact, a single brief stroll along 
Bayshore Drive will reveal one of 
the most amazing ranges of contrasts 
known to sport. 

To the south, an airfield juts into 
Tampa Bay. Its unobstructed ap- 
proaches, central location, pleasant 
surroundings and lack of commercial 
activity make it perfect for private 
flying. Across the street from the 
northern boundary is a softball dia- 
mond maintained by the city, the 
outfield putting-green smooth. Here 
the redoubtable Kids take on the ca- 
vorting Kuhs twice a week, a contest 
somewhat unusual because players, in 
order to ((ualify, must have passed 
their 74th birthday. 

Down the third-base foul line and 
across the drive is a launching ramp 
for outboards and small sailing craft, 
from which on a warm midwinter aft- 
ernoon fans a procession of water ski- 
ers, fishermen and just plain me.ssers- 
about-in-boats. 

Xext in order is Al Lang Field, 
where the brawny stalwarts of the St. 
Louis Cardinals shag flies and try for 
the fences through the spring-training 
and exhibition season, and the New 
York Yankees play exhibition games. 
Yet a high foul clearing the stands 


behind the plate could almost land 
among the shuflleboard players and 
horseshoe pitchers of the Sunshine 
Pleasure Club, perhap.s even upsetting 
a fast game of checkers or whist at 
tables under the palms. 

.‘\nd then comes the St. Petersburg 
Yacht Club, one of the most active 
sailing organizations in America, with 
its own fleet of ocean racers perhaps 
expanded by entries in the annual 
jaunt across the (lUlf of Mexico and 
Gulf Stream to Havana. 

All this within a half mile! 

“.Sure,” said u local actjuaintance, 
"we have the old folks here in St. 
Pete. You see ’em sitting on the 
benches along Central Avenue and in 
the parks, and you’ll find wheelchair 
ramps on every corner in the business 
district, but they’re pretty well con- 
centrated. .Just go around with your 
eyes open and see what you see.” 

AN AMAZING IMPRESSION 

And I did on my most recent visit, 
and came away with a mast amazing 
impression: nowhere are more people 
of all conditions and ages doing more 
things outdoors, or having more pleas- 
ure in the proce.ss. Or, for that mat- 
ter, being more friendly. 

In order to appreciate the area some 
geographic comprehension is required 
but, unfortunately, it is not easy to 
define, nor is there a handy label. 'I’he 
‘■Mangrove Coast” some call it, from 
the trees which line the shore any- 
where that man has not fought the 
battle with nature: much of the coast- 
al land is the work of this lough salt- 
water growth, whose intertwining 
roots caught and held drifting sand, 
gradually building up above the high- 
water mark, until birds and veg- 
etation could add humus. The cham- 
ber of commerce tag is the “Sun- 
coast.” difTerenliating it from the 
“(ioldcoast” acros-s the peninsula — 
itself a rather revealing distinction. 
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all ages 


To me, although the vaguely heart- 
shaped Tampa Bay is the heart of the 
section, as an entity it extends from 
Tarpon S|)rings on the nortli to the 
Manatee River ports of I’almetlo and 
Bradenton on the south: from the 
fringing islands along the Gulf of 
Mexico on the west to the shoal, 
mangrove-lined creeks of Hillsboro 
Ray to the east. It is low, flat coun- 
try, nowhere many feet above the 
highest spring tides, tending to be 
bare except where cultivated. In some 
respects it resembles the ridge country 
of northern Florida: there are oaks 
fe.slooned with trailing Spanish moss, 
and stands of pine trees almost like 
.\lahama and Georgia. But also it 
combines the vegetation of the Kver- 
glades and southernmost peninsula. 
There are palms and ca.suarinas, flow- 
ering hibiscus and gardenia and saw 
grass — and the ever-present man- 
grove. Everywhere there are vistas 
of water, so that it is hard to say 
whether it is water bounded by land 
or land encompassed by water. Off 
the main bay are lesser bays and riv- 
ers, behind the coastal islands are 
long narrow sounds, off the sounds 
are bayous, and these end in innu- 
merable trailing fingers. 

Even on a chart it looks inviting. 
"N'ineteen years ago I lived in In- 
dianapolbs.” mu.sed Doc Jennings one 
noon at the St. Petersburg Yacht 
Club. "I had an old 4'J-foot schooner, 
a small practice, mighty little money 
and a new wife. I sailed Lake Michi- 
gan when I could. But I wanted to 
live close to the water and sail all year 
round. I had never been to Florida 
but, anyway, I bought the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts and studied 
them. Tampa Bay looked best of all. 
'rhen my wife became pregnant. It 
was a case of getting away then or 
never. So in November of 1940 we 
loaded aboard the schooner and came 
down the MissLssippi and across the 
gulf. We found just what we wanted." 

".\nd tell about your Johnny,” 
suggested \'ice Commodore Dick 
Winning. 
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1. St. Petersburg Yacht Club 

2. St. Pe(ei^b£^g Junior Yacht Club 

3. Sun^ine Boat Club 
,D^is Island Yacht Club 

sJctearvMater Yacht Club 
Tarpon Springs Yacht Club 
7. Manatee River Boat Club 
8 Bradenton Yacht Club 
9. Gulfport Yacht Club 

10. Pa^^Orilie-YachfCIuB— ' 

11. Philadelphia Phillies 

12. Chicago White Sox 

13. Cincinnati Reds 

14. Detroit Tigers 

15. New York Yankees 


|W 16. St. Louis Cardinals 

17. Milwaukee Braves 

18. Boston Red Sox 


TAMPA BAY AREA, from Bradetiton in the south to Tarpon Springs in the north, 
encompas-ses a vast amount of variegated water in the form of bays, bayous, rivers 
and sounds. Studded with yacht clubs, it has also gathered to itself hall clubs and 
ball parks, bpache.s and bridges where the fishing is bountiful and free, and innumer- 
able other .sports facilities ranging from a jai alai froitlon to shuffleboard courts. 


Doc grinned. “He didn’t have much 
choice; he had to be a .sailor. He came 
up through the Junior program and 
last year won the National Thistle 
Class Championship.’’ 

Common to the area is a tremen- 
dous interest in developing young sai- 
lors. The first steps of toddlers are to- 
ward the water, to grasp a fishing 
pole is as natural to youngsters as 
the Babinski reflex, jib sheets are 
used for teething, and in many fam- 
ilies the Optimist 1‘ram has been sub- 
stituted for a cradle. 

Clark Mills developed the Optimist 


Pram in a tree-shaded little boat- 
yard overlooking Clearwater Bay. He 
arrived from Michigan aged 2, and, 
in his words: “I don’t know any- 
thing different from Florida— I’m a 
Cracker." But he knows and loves 
boats— and kids. “ ’Bout 10 years 
ago couple fellers from the Optimist 
Club asked me to dope out somethin’ 
cheap for young’uns. I worked up an 
8-foot job of plywood carrying 35 
square feet of sail that anybody could 
build complete for around a hun- 
nerd bucks, and these guys with the 
gift of gab sold ’em to the merchants 


in town. Either his kid or someone 
else’s sailed the boat, and the feller 
who paid had the privilege of paint- 
ing the name of his store on the side. 
If that gave kids a chance to get out 
on the water, I was for it, except it 
got so I was messing with ’em more 
than making a li\in’. So I gave away 
the plans.’’ 

Now Optimist Prams with and 
without names of sponsors number in 
the hundreds and, while through the 
efforts of the original organization 
they have spread throughout the 
United States and even abroad, they 
have remained as indigenous to the 
area as schooling mullet and diving 
pelicans. 

The program of the St. Petersburg 
Yacht Club could well be a model for 
the country. Juniors have their own 
clubhouse and organization, from 
commodore to race committee. Ex- 
cept for a director-instructor paid by 
the parent organization, the young- 
sters are on their own. Children of 
members may join free— if passed by 
the Junior board of directors— and 
outsiders may qualify for $16 a year. 
This sum allows any interested boy 
or girl the opportunity T5f*BaiIing a 
club-owned boat every day of the 
year. Between 9 and 15 years Prams 
are used, but older Juniors have at 
their disposal a fleet of nine Fish class 
sloops, venerable but reliable gaff- 
rigged vessels identical to those on 
which I raced many years ago at the 
Southern Yacht Club in New Or- 
leans; or, if their parents are indul- 
gent, their own boats in the hotter 
modern classes— Thistles, Flying 
Dutchmen, Jet 14s or Lightnings. 
The important point is that any as- 
piring youngster can sail. 

SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 

The vital thing about the area is 
enjoyment of life and living. And 
there seems to be something for ev- 
erybody all up and down the econom- 
ic scale. For instance, since each of 
the countless waterways must be 
crossed by man-made structures, the 
sport of “bridge-fishing’’ has reached 
its greatest development. Almost ev- 
ery bridge over a tidal pass has its 
fishermen— and women— virtually 
around the clock. The Sunshine 
Skyway, spanning lower Tampa Bay 
and Unking the St. Petersburg penin- 
sula with the southern coastal cities, 
is sometimes called “the world’s larg- 
est fishing hole.” On a Sunday hun- 
dreds of anglers will line the lower 
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approaches, standing almost shoulder 
to slioulder — and, what is more, 
catching fish. In the winter months 
speckled trout, grouper, bluefish, 
sheepshead, flounders and an occa- 
sional mackerel are to he had: in the 
summer most of these, plus channel 
bass, cohia, king mackerel, <trumfish. 
amherjack and even an errant shark. 

In addition to the liridges over the 
longer open stretches of water are 
the causeways, where a ribbon of 
land has been pumped up from the 
bottom. The road runs down the 
center, but off to both sides is an al- 
most conlitmous shelving beach of 
hard white sand. Automobiles can 
drive to the water’s edge almost any- 
where along the three main roads 
.spanning Tampa Bay proper anrl the 
numerous lesser causeways leading to 
the “beaches” — the offshore fringing 
islands. Picnic baskets are opened, 
tlie smaller children splash in theshal- 
low.s, mama swim.s, junior launches 
tlie outboard and takes -sLster water- 
skiing, papa begins hopefully casting 
into deeper water, grandma wades 
and looks for shells, so everybody is 
having fun on the water e.xcepl grand- 
pa — who i.s back in St. Pete placing 
ball. 

While every form of floating con- 
trivance is to he seen, the outboard- 
powered boat is almost universal. R(‘d 
Manston, outdoor editor of the SI. 
Pf/eri^lnirg Tiiur.-i, eatiniate.s one out 
of three houses in Manatee County 
has an outboard rig on a trailer in 
the side yard, ready to take off at a 
mometit’s notice. The only argument 
I heard called his estimate low. With 
launching ramps almost everywhere 
— either natural or man-made, often 
provided by the towns— there is as 
much reason to own a boat as a car. 
In fact, one is almost an extension of 
the usefulness of the other. 

For those anglers who prefer open 
water there are many ve.ssels avail- 
able for charter, either large party 
boats which take out passengers on 
a per head basis for a day, anchored 
over a likely hole, or .sport fishermen 
for individual charier. In summer the 
whole of Tampa Bay swarms with tar- 
pon: during the last Annual Round- 
I'p in .June more than dOd were en- 
tered for prizes. Recently sailfish 
have been added to the list of finned 
quarry, having been located PJ to I-t 
miles offshore in the (lulf of Mexico. 

The greatest battle of the fisher- 
man is against the real-estate devel- 
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oper, who buys bottom land from tlie 
state, fills it and sells lots to those 
who came to visit but decided to stay. 
Every fill not only decreases the navi- 
gable area but destroys a shallow- 
nursery ground for small fish. To 
counteract this, artificial reefs are 
being established. One was created 
by sinking a derelict cruiser near an 
already sunken barge, and adding a 
couple of automobile bodie,s. “Right 
away little fish moved in,” said Red 
Marstoti, “and soon the big ones fol- 
lowed : grouper, amberjack, cobia and 
then harracutla and shark— the whole 
range of nature duplicated simply by 
giving the fry a chance to develop.” 
Recently Tampa sportsmen, at their 
own expense, dumped 60 automobile 
bodies in the lower bay off the ship 
channel, and now maintain a buoy. 
It is hoped this will encourage state 
projects of a similar nature, along 
with a tighter policy on allowing fills. 

WORK-AND LIVE 

Tlie Tampa-St. I’eter.sburg-f’lear- 
water triangle claims to be the fastest- 
growitig section of Florida, a stale 
who.se population i.s expanding at an 
estimated 5:33 new faces a day. Busi- 
ness is rtourishing.with no labor proli- 
lem. “l‘ut industry where people want 
to live,” is the motto of local boosters, 
who see the Mangrove Coast becom- 
ing the I.o.s .•\ngele.s of the East, with 
heavy industry developing around the 
deep-water ports of Tamiia and light 
industry nearer St. Petersburg, which 
has an avowed aversion to belching 
chimneys. A newly arrived company 
in a highly competitive program re- 
(juiring scarce engineers was Hooded 


with applications from all over the 
I'niled States. 

The desire of people to live in the 
area has interesting sidelights. Unfor- 
tunately, in common with the rest of 
l^lorida, there are parts where uglifi- 
cation seems to have been pursued as 
deliberately as a scorched earth pol- 
icy. Garish motels, neon signs, drive- 
in restaurants, filling stations, curio 
shops, coy tearooms and concrete- 
lilock architecture in a tireary proces- 
sion assail the traveler. Gidgc Gandy, 
patriarch of Tampa Bay yachtsmen, 
said in bewailing the cutting-down of 
mangrove trees to make room for 
housing developments. “Man has 
never built anything jiretty except 
a boat.” This is. perhaps, an extreme 
viewpoint, and many residential areas 
— especially those bordering the la- 
goons of the offshore islands — are 
beautiful by any standards, with at- 
tractive and elaborate homes set in 
carefully manicured lawns and tropi- 
cal shrubbery. 

The trailer camp, too, has reached 
its ultimate Howering here. They ex- 
ist by score.s, reflecting every social 
and economic stratum. Some are veri- 
table little cities, with all facilities. 
One of the most elaborate is the Lake- 
side Trailer Park on the gulf to Bay 
Highway near Clearwater. It is di- 
vided intoslreets, with numbered lots 
and mailbo.Kos. Gone are the “tin-can 
tourists” of early trailering. at least 
in such establishments. The mobile 
homes have become immobile mon- 
sters, up to '>0 feet long and 12 feel 
wide, wheels removed and perma- 
nently set into cement. They run to 
trellised porches and “Florida rooms,” 
aluminum prefabricated lean-tos with 
tile Hooring and jalousied windows, 
fn one of these I glimpsed a maid in 
a starclied while uniform busily ar- 
ranging Hower.s. 

.\nother corollary of so many peo- 
ple desiring to settle down Is that tlie 
visitor has little feeling of being a 
tourist. Even waitre.sses. bartenders, 
motel operators and their usually om- 
nivorous ilk have the attitude, “He 
may be living here like ns someilay.” 
Friendliness and a wish to please seem 
universal and genuine. A tip is ap- 
preciated as a reciprocal gesture in- 
.stead of divine right, nor does expec- 
tation of a reward .seem to be the 
governing factor in service. Enthusi- 
asm for the local scene also results in 
an extraordinary number of do-gooder 
and booster organizations, as evi- 
denced by clusters of signs on many 
town ajiproaches. 


Ill this setting of basic American 
virtues it is somewhat surprising to 
fifuJ two entire)!' fjifferent cultures. 
Altliough both have adopted many 
of the traits of the neigliboring com- 
munities. Tarpon Springs is thorough- 
ly (Jreek and Yhor City as Spanish as 
Havana. In lioth. the mother tongue 
prevails, along with old country cus- 
toms and cuisine. 

Tarpon Springs mushroomed forth 
around 190.'). when (ireek sponge di- 
vers were ini roil u«'ed to work tin* beds 
of the (Julf of Mexico. With tliem 
came the rlesign of the caiques, the 
high-howed Greek ve'sels which had 
changed little through the centuries 
and which still line theiiuays. To dine 
at i’appas Restaurant is to pay a visit 
to Melius. In it, looking out at the 
liarbor and anchored deei almost as 
in a Mediterranean village, I liad one 
of the finest lunches of a lifetime, 
h’ir.st. a combination of all the api)e- 
lizers on the menu: Feta, a crum- 
bly-lextured, mild yet langy white 
cheese: Calamata olives, small and 
jet-black, as wrinkled as any prune; 
Salonika peppers, tiny and green, 
more aromatic than incandescent 
•these all imported from Greecei; 
plus local shrimp, celery and .scal- 
lions. Ami, as the main course, a spe- 
cialty of the house. Louis I'appas’ 
Famoias Greek Salad iprice: 

This iniiiosing edifice is liuilt of let- 
tuce. slices of a\ ocadn. beei.s. celery, 
lomatoe.s. roka la Greek species of 
watercress grown locally from im- 
ported seedsi. green pt-pper. radishes, 
cucumbers and scallions. Based on a 
mound of potato salad, it is topped 
by strips of anchovy. Calamata olive.s 
and Feta cheese. "You should see a 
big salad." .said the waitress at my 
exclamation when it arrived. "The 
chef makes them in one liuwl for four 
or six or even 10 people." 

Fappas has been discovered, as a 
glance at the clientele will re\eal. 
Tliose who wish to visit a Greek fish- 
erman's haunt which, at thi.s writing, 
is still completely out of the orbit of 
sisiliiig schoolleacfier.s will find the 
N'ick Lazaros Kavoulis coffee shop 
three blocks from the harbor on .Ath- 
ens Street. At lal)lp.s scattered about 
a hare board floor men play cards, or 
gossip, or stare at the kerosene stove 
or through the wide doors into the 
-s-un.shine. Faintings of -ship.s — s<iuare- 
rigged vessels mostly but one sailing 
sponger — line the walls. Gay painted 
hulls are bright against sky and sea 
improbably l)lue. bluer even than the 
olde.st remember the Aegean. The 


only thing sold is coffee. In a booth 
at the rear of the liig room a kettle 
.steams con.'^tantl.!'. It re.st.s in a thick 
iron frying pan filled with sand. When 
a customer appears, the proprietress 
I)uts finely ground coffee into a tiny 
bra.ss pot, tall and slim, pinched in 
at the center almost like an hourglas.s. 
Filling it from the kettle and holding 
it by a long brass handle, she works 
it down and around in the sand until 
it begins to bubble and froth. During 
the entire process, only four English 
worrls are spoken: "Sweet or medium 
.sweet?” Tlie coffee is served in small 
white cups. As you drink, the thick 
brew lea\ psadark, foamy ring around 
the inside, and black .stains appear 
outside where drops run down. You 
sip. and time and the outer world of 
!\'aving palm.s and neon sign.'s become.'' 
remote. For the IDc you have paid for 
the coffet* you may remain as long as 
you desire. Here, in tlie Olil World 


tradition, hurry ha.s not penetrated. 

The same i.s not true inYbor City. 
Not only does the Latin temperanient 
effervesce, liut the two princi|)al es- 
tablishments— Las Novedades and 
Columbia, wliich bilks itself a.s "The 
gem of Spanish restaurants" — are real 
production lines. The former can ac- 
commodate patrons, the latter 

twice as many. Both are a maze of 
room.s ojjening into each other, all 
decorated in the true Spanish man- 
n«*r. The food is a.s authentic as the 
atmosphere, 

I’rice.s are in kee|)ing with every- 
thing else in the area. "We niu.st de- 
pend on our local patrons,” explained 
Manuel Garcia Jr., owner of Las Xo- 
vedades. "We can’t raise prices a 
nickel for visitors without losing regu- 
lar cu.stomers." 

Ybor City was founded when Ha- 
vana workers were lured across the 
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Gulf Stroam in an effort to break the 
Cuban monopoly on cigars. In ilsear- 
lie.sl day'* it was an outlying and .sep- 
arate eniity. but now its streets link 
indistingui.shably with the parent me- 
tropolis, Tampa. However, the city 
exists in fact as well as name, a top- 
ping of r/i/('.so c.'ijHiiiol on a commu- 
nity as .\merican as apple pie. For, 
in many ways, Tampa i.s le.ss Florida- 
modern than any other city in the 
area, perhaps beran.se it is older as 
well as less dependent on pleasing 
tourist.s. Many tree-shaded residential 
streets could exist in any section of 
the country, 'l eddy Roosevelt and hi.s 
Rough Hitlers emltarked for San Juan 
Hill from Port I'ampa, which ha.s h»ng 
been a thriving commercial port, 
backed hy industry. 

A BAY FOR A FLEET OF FLEETS 

Tam[)a Bay ha.s known much hi.s- 
tory. 'I'here is some evitlence it was 
visited by Amerigo \’espucci in 141I8, 
1-1 years l)efore the gtmerally accepted 
date for the discovery of Florida by 
Juan I’once de Leon in 151'J. It ha.s 
been furrowed hy keels down the 
centuries, from Indian canoe through 
the entire gamut of the age of sail 
— high-slerned treasure galleon.s, 
frigates bristling with cannon, swift 
topsail schooners manned by Iteard- 
ed desperadoes, towering clippers 
from the trade routes of the world. 
And in their ghostly wakes sails the 
modern fleet, and the life of the 
area still center.s on the body of wa- 
ter “where the Adelantado Hernan- 
do de Soto landed and owing lo its 
extent there can enter a fleet of 
fleets,” as Governor Olivera wrote 
the king of Spain in 161”. 

'I’oda.\' the “fleet of fleets” is like- 
ly to he the gathering of yachts from 
all o\er the U.S. — tliis year there are 
entries from California and the Great 
Lak<*s as well as the entire .\tlantic 
seahoartl — participating in the race 
lo Havana. The 2y4-mile event is the 
longest of the Southern Ocean Racing 
Conference an<l also the oldest, stem- 
ming from 1930 when Gidge Gandy 
declared his 34-foot ketch ('iinoanrc 
could beat Lew McMasters' 32-ff)Ot 
Sea Bird yawl .Mnrrlrii 1 1 to Morro 
Castle. It ceased to he a private duel 
when the St. Petersburg Yacht (’lub 
undertook sponsorship and started a 
fleet of nine vessels. Since then, it 
has been sailed annually, except the 
war years of 1942 through 1915. In 
one way it is unique: the first IT mile.s 
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of tho course are in Tampa Bay, 
and the Municipal Pier, the bor- 
dering shore to Pinellas Point and 
the Sunshine Skyway become a vast 
grandstand. No ocean race is seen by 
more spectators. 

I must confess having a soft spot 
in my heart for Tampa Bay in gener- 
al and the St. Petersburg Yacht Club 
in particular. Not only have I had 
more than my share of luck on sever- 
al recent jaunts to Havana, but here I 
sailed my very first race many more 
years ago than I care to count. I not 
only originally experienced the ten- 
sion of a close start and the taste of 
salt spray in these historic waters, 
but was introduced to the awesome 
speech employed by seafaring men, 
being enjoined as part of the crew in 
no uncertain terms by Skipper Gidge 
Gandy to place my nether extremi- 
ties— ischial tuberosities, in the more 
graceful language of De Maupassant 
—farther to windward and farther 
forward. A good lesson, which 1 have 
never forgotten. 

BUSIEST OF YACHT CLUBS 

The St. Petersburg Yacht Club is 
a large organization by any standards, 
with 1.750 active members, a wail- 
ing list of 200 (arriving boat owners 
automatically go to the top of the 
list) and 11 .Juniors. Although there 
are now more nonsailing than sailing 
people on the roster, the salty set 
consoles itself by the budget pro- 
vided. Last year a whopping ?44,504 
was spent directly on yachting, not 
counting the entertainment of visit- 
ing sailors at cocktail parties and the 
like. 1 doubt if any club in the U.S. 
can match these figures. And sailing 
goes on year round. As Lew McMas- 
ters says, “We try to give the man 
with a boat a chance to use it.’’ Small 
classes have almost continuous racing. 
From August to April there is a minia- 
ture of the Southern Circuit for local 
ocean racers between various ports 
in the bay and gulf. Since Tampa 
Bay is the largest body of landlocked 
salt water south of Pamlico Sound 
(230 square nautical miles, 88S of 
which is deeper than 6 feet) and en- 
joys an average wind velocity of 7.3 
knots, to say nothing of such unbro- 
ken sunshine that one of the local pa- 
pers gives away an edition free when 
the sun fails to appear. It can truly 
be called an almost ideal area for 
sailing. 

Nor does St. Petersburg have a 
monopoly. The Davis Island Yacht 
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Ctul) at Tampa is extremely active. 
I looked iti just as the Mid-Winter 
Flying Dulcliman Championships 
had been concluded, with a Man- 
grove Coast skipper taking tlie top 
prize. It is a small hut enthusia.stic 
organization, {)erfectly situated at 
tlie end of a long penin.sula whose 
curving arm forms a snug harbor. 
'‘Everybody liere is a sailor,” declare*! 
my guide, Mrs. Bruce Robbins, "and 
that’s the way we're going to keep it 
— it's in the l)ylaws.” 

A NURSERY FOR SKIPPERS 

Oir the southern end of the bay, 
in the wide Manatee River, there is 
a flowering hotbed of Optimist Prams. 
"Palmetto is a real nursery for skip- 
pers," said an acquainlance. "Our 
kids clean u|)." Proudly it is related 
that training and discipline are so 
good that when an entire Meet wa,s 
overturned by a sudden scpiall there 
was no panicking or loss of gear or 
boat. Each child, accustomed to being 
in and on the water since infanej-, 
stayed steadfa.stly by his ship until 
help arrivefl. 

There are equall\‘ active yacht 
cluh.s at Clearwater and Tarpon 
Sjirings, so there will he no shortage 
of future competition, 

.•\nd when the sailor has made 
port and wants to enjoy the sliore 
for a while, he is not limited by a 
lack of sporting spectacles. Six ma- 
jor league ball clubs train and play 
exliibition games in the area cov- 
ered by this account. There is horse 
racing at Sunshine Park, not the 
high-pressure, bel-a-million competi- 
tion of the Goldroast but a relaxed 
country-fair sort of racing, with a 
lake in the infield where jockeys 
waiting for mounts have been known 
to do some cane-pole fishing for 
bream and trout. There is greyhound 
coursing on the oldest established 
track in the U.S.. and jai alai in a 
Tampa Three 18-hole cham- 
pionship golf courses are in St. Peters- 
burg atone. There are tennis and lawn 
bowling and roque and— if you hang 
around long enough— shufileboard. 
.And, beyond that, as your arteries 
slay soft in tlie balmy air and you 
keep your reflexes liy swimming in 
the va.st Fountain of Youth Ponce 
de Leon did not realize he had dis- 
covered, you may eventually even 
become eligible for that grand old 
repository of rejuvenated enthusiasm, 
the Kids and the Kubs. end 
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world's most popular runabouts 


EAGER TO GO- 
LOVES TO PLAY 


She's the darling of exuberant youth . . . created to give fun 
to those who search for it! Famously precise hull characteristics 
combined with sophisticated styling make the Resortcr 16' a worla-wide 
favorite of champion water skiers, who require meticulous speed control, 
stability and maneuverability for their striking performances. Even 
across stiff chops the smooth stability and flat wake of this Resorler's 
triple-braced, genuine African mahogany planked hull gives the 
skier every advantage. Optional accessories include sliding convertible 
top and chrome ski tow ring. Beautiful literature on request. 
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golf/ Barry Burn 


On and off the fairways 


Sam Snead, the master of 
the buck, is golf’s top earner. 
But others are learning fast 


G olkkr Casi'KK’s total of 

$'>0,000 pul him at the top of the 
list in tournament prize money won 
last year, but if you think he was the 
game's top earner in 1958 you’re 
quite wrong. It's not exactly a- secret 
that it was the West \'irginia finan- 
cier, Sam Snead. He and dollar bills 
have an affinity for one another, so 
much so that he has had an income 



SNEAO SMILE GLOWS OF PROSPERITY 


of over $100,000 in each of the last 
10 years. His taxable income for 1958 
was in the neighborhood of $130,000, 
and its separate parts look something 
like this before deduction.^: winnings 
from 14 tournaments, $22,000; royal- 
ties from the Wilson golf clubs that 
carry his signature, $35,000, plus a 
salary of $10,000 for serving as a 


member of Wilson’s advisory staff; 
13 winning matches in the All-Star 
Golf TV series, $28,000; some two 
dozen playing exhibitions at $1,200 
per date, $28,000. The rest is bulked 
out by his income from the golf con- 
cessions that Snead and Partner Gar- 
ry Nixon run for the Boca Raton and 
Greenbrier resort hotels. At Boca in 
the winter and Greenbrier in the sum- 
mer, Sam hustles through a few les- 
sons at $15 for a half hour, but con- 
centrates his energy on playing golf 
with paying partners. The fee for 18 
holes with Snead is $50 for the first 
guest, $25 for each additional player. 
Sam averages at least a round a day. 
This money is poured back into the 
partnership, but Snead’s share of the 
concession as a whole comes to a satis- 
I.ving $40,000 to $50,000 a year. 

While Sam’s annual off-the-fair- 
ways harvest is astonishingly good, 
there are many others nimble at 
converting reputations into income. 
A survey by this department indicat- 
ed that professional golfers announce 
their incomes about as readily as 
women do their ages, but Ken Ven- 
turi offered this formula: 

"If he tries to exploit and develop 
his opportunities,” Ken said, being 
careful not to mention what he took 
in, "a leading player's outside income 
should match his tournament win- 
nings.” Venturi'.s prize money to- 
taled $43,000 last year. 

While not willing to be identified, 
two of golf’s genuine stars came for- 
ward with a breakdown of their off- 
course earnings. These examples are 
typical. 

Golfer A has won a couple of the 
Big Three golf titles (U.S. Open, 
PGA. .Masters) and a dozen of the 
weekly circuit events in the past 10 


years. A golf equipment manufac- 
turer markets clubs that carry his 
name, and the royalties at V'A of 
wholesale amount to $13,000 a year. 
This company also gives him a bonus 
of $500 for a regular tour victory, 
$5,000 for finishing first in the Open, 
Masters or PGA Championship. On 
the tour he represents a real estate 
and golf course development which 
pays him in land, one lot worth $6,000 
every other year, rather than cash. 
By clothing and shoe suppliers he 
is given all the slacks and shoes he 
can wear, plus bonuses for winning. 
With exhibitions and endorsements 
Golfer A rounds out his income with 
another $3,000 to $5,000, for a total 
off-course lake of around $21,000. 

Golfer B has not yet won a major 
championship, but he has captured 
half a dozen of the lesser tournaments 
in his five years on the circuit. For 
merely registering out of a resort ho- 
tel, B collects $5,000 yearly. A sports- 
wear firm, while demanding a more 
active role through endorsements of 
its products, keeps Golfer B well 
bundled in slacks and shirts and pays 
$2,000 besides. A sporting goods mak- 
er puts out a line of Golfer B clubs 
that furnish royalties against a salary 
of $7,500, and the balance of his 
income comes from a handful of 
speaking dates ($250-.$500 i, playing 
exhibitions i$500 $750) and invest- 
ments in a golf course-real estate 
project that is young, but promising, 
like B. So he figures to earn some- 
thing like $18,000 a year above 
winnings. 

Tournament-winning members of 
the rank and file are loaded down 
with all the free shoes and haber- 
dashery they need, can also obtain 
$500 to $7,500 contracts with clubs 
and manufacturers depending on the 
player’s publicity value. Long-hitting 
George Bayer pulls down $10,000 a 
year in exhibition fees lac $500- 
$750 a datei, and Al Besselink would 
ring a rare and rich bell were he to 
unexpectedly win the Open; $35,000 
in bonus money alone from his three 
sponsors. 

So don’t feel too sorry for the pros 
and their high expen.ses. Prize money 
is only half the stor\-. 


Earning leaders, 

ART WALL JK. 

$15.04o 

GE.VE 1.1TTI.EK 

9,929 

and their average 

MIKE SOUCHAK 

8,I.>4 

18-hole scores 

KEN VENTURI 

7,722 


ERNIE \ OSSLER 

7,.j36 


6S.92 

JOHN .\U'.\HT.I.1N 

$7,20:1 

70.40 

C9.80 

ARNOLD PALMER 

7,162 

70.09 

70.74 

WESLEY ELLIS JR. 

6,614 

70.93 

70.42 

DOUU FORD 

5.870 

70.42 

71.30 

.MARTY FURGOL 

5,733 

70.34 
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A/ioiv t/u'. ix'ii/ jov ()( (jood living... 


\\ lit*n it coiiH's to nTn‘>hiiH‘nt. tin- l>r>t is al^^a\^ \(»iir>. 
Mak<* M)ur move to Schlilz. ih«‘ 1 h*«t with jii>l th«‘ kiss 
of ihr hops. It’- one of lir«‘*s most r<*fro-hiu}; ploasiin’s. 


XIov'e vip tf) c jvicilily. . . mo\'e up to ScliJil'/. ! 





FOOD /Mary Froxt Mahon 


A home 

aioay from home 


At Chicago’s elegant Casino club, good 
eating goes with good sport at the card table 

T ilic afternoon card players who fill the tables at ('hl- 
cajfo’s justly famed Casino club are templed to for- 
sake the most exciting game of bridge or canasta, even 
at a cent a point, by the exceptionally delicious and at- 
tractive hufTet supper which makes its appearance on 
'J'hursday e\etiings. U'fien liusbaiids arrl\e from their 
offices, an<l cards are put aside, these delicacies will gel 
the full attention of appreciative club members. 

'I'he Casino, which was f«)unded in 1914 an<l ha.s a lim- 
ited membership of some 440 families and individuals, 
is uniiiue in many ways. The present club building, a 
low. dark-gray structure tlesigned by Chicago Architect 
Walter Frazier in 19J7, still appears distinctive and 
modern-looking in its setting on East Delaware Place 
between Michigan Avenue and the lake. Inside, the 
club's original Empire decor of .slate-black walls, vari- 
ous greens, terra cotla.s and off-golds, offset by palo- 
mino-colored satin sofa.s and raspberry-red hangings, 
is as strikingly handsome today as when it was cre- 
ated 'oy Mrs. Hue Winterbotham Carpenter more than 
;it) years ago. 

'I’he club is the site of innumerable entertainments 
held in private dining rooms and in the ballroom on spe- 
cial occa.sions .such a.s wedding receptions and debuts, 
and it is also a place for luncbing or dining any day at 
all with families or friends. Speaking for the members. 
Casino President Mrs. -lohn R. Winterbotham said: 
"Most of us consider the club a second home.” And, 
just as at home, nothing is more important here than 
the (juality of the footl, wliich is watched over with 
great care by Club Manager i'hilip \’an Uecke. 

'I’he Casino is f(»rtunate in having the services of 
Chef I’ierre Meunier !.'<('<■ pictuTr nhoir], an extremely 
talented Breton from Morlaix, who has been with the 
club for tlie past six years. 'I'he fare with wliicli he 
nourishes the car<l brains of the members is a delicate, 
sophisticated and surprLsing cuisim- iiaturi—puTe, di- 
gestible, deceptively simple food, the kind a very good 
cook makes in a private house. 

Some of Meunier's .special dishes which are enjoyed 
the most are paper-thin scaloppine of veal, cooked 

BUFFET SUPPER iiwaits Casinti members playing canasta. \\ 
first table arc {chrkin'ar • : Mrs. Bruee Borland OMPemr Ipfl , 
.Mrs. John H. Winterbotham, Mrs. Howard Linn. Mrs. .\ldcn 
Swift. .\t second table; Mrs. John C. \furphy i/r/i'i, .Mrs. Jlen- 
riuups Crawford and iback la ramcmi visitor Mary .Mabon. 


SLICKS OK KOASI Pl't'K VKIC SKRVKII VMTH A KICAUADI: SAUCS: 

barely golden and served in a thin juice with Marsala 
and capers; paper-thin crepes rolletl with a thin slice 
of ham over a duj'Olf of minced mushrooms, the crepes 
then covered with a light Mornay sauce (the dish is 
called jiuniicqui'la !U dc /•VriHrc, ; alligator pears stuffed 
with crahmeat lightly los.sed in a homemade mayon- 
naise made sliglul.v pungent with Mi.ster Mu.stard. 
chopped chives and a touch of Worc<*storshire: sweet- 
breads Hor»niH(/c in Calvados: a superb guorclii au 
gratin; and a fabulous homemade lemon sherbet. 

'I'he buffet selection shown in the pholograjih on the 
opposite page is comprisetl of the following: 

Cold duck bigarade: Thi- ilucks ufi- roasted first brea.sl up, 
ihi-n bri'usi down, <in top of the itli(ili/< meeks, winglips, gib- 
lets e.xeepl liver', so that the skin will not be lorn by slicking 
to the pan; they arc made to glisten by brushing with a meal 
glaze. Slices of pedd duck are .served with a Inulilional bigarade 
sauce, the dish decorated with watercress ami orange sections. 
Braasts of chicken with kumquats: The breasts Jirc CarVcd olf 
roasted chickens ami lightly spread with a sauce matle of the 
iifiiitiK, slighd.v thiclvcned with arrowroot and fiavoreif with 
Madeira wine, Kuni((uats (which are available in jars <ir cans' 
"marry very well” with this sauce, a.s the chef says. 

Poached walleyed pike with sauce Duglere: Thi’ small pike are 
simmered slowly in water with ba.v leaf, thyme and a little on- 
i<in, served with the classic French .sauce for this and other fish. 

Poached Comics pears with eabayon sauce: Th(' pears are Cored 
from the blossom end, leaving the stem. They are then peeled, 
but with an inch or si) of skin left on lh<* bottom so they will 
stand upright for poaching in the oven in a pan of vanilla- 
flavored sugar syrup. Meunier makes his sabuyon ( zabaglione ( 
sauce with Rhine wine instead of itfarsalu. aifd.s a dash of rum 
just before pouring it <iver the cold pears. 



by -Irnii Cooke 



The wonder 

(111(1 fli(\j()ij 


The wonders of tlie world of 
sport are manifold. 

Tile wonder of a human liody 
trained to run 0,280 feet 
in less than four minutes... 
the wonder of winter. 

The wonders of accomplishment. 
The tape-measure homer... 
or a small hoy knocking one out 
of an infield consisting of 
his father, his two sisters, and 
his dog Roger. 

The mechanical \\ onders ton. 
The Grand Pri.x racer that 
averages 106.21 mph, from 
dawn to dark and dawn again 
...or the almost-level tennis 
court you hack out of rocky soil 
between your driveway and 
your neighbor’s hedge. 

The wonder of the oul-uf-doors. 

ThisiswhySrOKTSlLLlJSTHATKI' 
is so alive to its readers. They 
know that the world of sjiort 
is a wonderful world, and 
in Spokts It-LfSTK.ATPi) tliey 
re-entei- it each week with joy. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



The surprising Americans 


The final week of the North American races, preview for 1960 
Olympic events, uncovered hidden U.S. talent 


T ftK North American Nordic ski 
championships at S(tuaw Valley 
were supposed to he a European 
sweep in jumping and cross-country 
events, just as the downhill racing 
the previous weekend iFeb. 21-24) 
had been essentially an American 
show, with only 14 foreign entries 
among 90 racers, none of them the 
cream of foreign competition. The 
major Alpine countries — Austria, 
Italy, France and Switzerland — had 
a gentlemen’s agreement to stay 
away from Squaw \'alley this year. 

When the downhill skiers left, the 
atmosphere heeame loss charged. It 
was like the winter meeting of an 
outsize 4-11 club, several of whose 
members happened to be world ski 
and skating champions. Sweden's 
Sixten Jernberg, one of the greatest 
;30- and 40-kilometer skiers of all time, 
clumped happily through the mud on 
his bow legs, smiling, taking pictures 
and then handing Ids camera to a 
teammate so he could be photo- 
graphed against a Sejuaw Valley back- 
ground. Don McDermott ot New 
Jersey, who can skate ,500 meters 
pretty nearly as fast as anybody in 
the world, spent his spare time taking 
telephoto movies of girls in their skin- 


tight ski pants. The Norwegian cross- 
country team captain frisked from 
the valley floor through the deep 
powder snow to the top of Squaw 
Peak and lay down for a nap. 

This is not to say the jumpers, 
cross-country racers and skaters were 
here just for laughs. All the Scandi- 
navian teams brought doctors with 
them to make altitude te.sts on the 
athletes, and all the atliletes were 
dead set on winning. Don McDer- 
mott, in one of his first practice ses- 
sions, spun off a 40.5-second 500 
meters, only 3 10 second off the world 
record. The Finns went galumphing 
around the 30-kilometer cross-country 
course and emerged from the woods 
grunting “Ilyva, hijva," which is 
Finnish for "Go, go." 

CROSS-COUNTRY RACING 

The events tliemselves went off in 
the same atmosphere. In the 30- 
kilometer cross-country, Jernberg put 
on a leg-pumping, pole-thrashing fin- 
ish that wiped out an early lead by 
his nearest rival, the world 1.5-kilo- 
meter champion, \Mekko Hakulinen. 
The moment he crossed the line Jern- 
berg was whisked by Swedish doctors 
into a first-aid station for an altitude 


test. The doctors were very cozy 
about the results, but it was evident 
from the way he finished the race that 
Jernberg could carry an elephant to 
the top of Squaw Peak with damage 
only to the elephant. 

A Finnish speed skater, Juhani Jar- 
vinen, clocked 2:0G.3 to set a new 
world standard in the 1,500 meters. 
In the 500-meter, two men tied for 
second behind Norway’s Alv Gjest- 
vang (Don McDermott came down 
with flu and could not race). One of 
them was the Russian, Gennadii Vo- 
ronin, fresh from winning the world 
500-meter title at Oslo. The other, 
to everyone’s amazement, was Bill 
Disney, fresh from the small, stuffy 
indoor rinks of Los Angeles. And Dis- 
ney was only one of several surprising 
Americans. 

The winner of the 80-meter special 
jump was a flawless Finn named Ka- 
levi Karkinen, whose second leap of 
88'j meters '290 feet) was a model 
of grace and daring, But barely three 
feet behind Karkinen, and every bit 
as impressive in flight, was a Mich- 
igan youngster. Gene Kotlarek. Only 
18, Kotlarek shows as much potential 
in jumping as Buddy Werner did at 
that age in the Alpine events. And 
Kotlarek is far more advanced in 
technique than Werner was. Alone 
among American jumpers he seems 

euiiliiiurd 
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earns 

his enthusiastic endorsement 
from owners and auto experts 
alike. One look— one ride will tell you 
why. Smart, lively and roomy, it's 
second-to-none for operating efficiency, 
superb I’oadability and overall safety. The 
precision-engineered 3*cylinder, 2-cycIe en- 
gine is renowned for its amazing power and 
stamina... cruises confidently at speeds up to 80 
mph ... requires the absolute minimum of upkeep! 
Your choice of sedans-hardtops— sport coupe— station 
wagons. Remarkably inexpensive for all their value- 
quality— and craftsmanship. Discover the DKW, . , at your 
nearest DKW Dealer. It’s a delight to drive— a pleasure 
to own! Authorized parts and service from coast to coast. 

A PftOOUCT OF 

OXW AMERICAN. INC.. 630 Fifth Avenue. New York 20. New York 
For the "Quick Facts” about DKW write for free illustrated brochure. west cekmanv 
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©DSW 

©DSW 

©CSW 
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‘‘WONDER CART Le 


SKIING eonlinMed 

to have mastered the dangerously 
late take-off, in which the jumper 
waits, crouched, until his ski tips pass 
over the end of the jump. Then he 
springs far out. driving against the 
very lip of the jump, hurls his body 
forward until it is almost parallel 
with the skis, holds this seemingly 
suicidal position in an unwavering 
flight of nearly 300 feet, then goes 
down in the classic telemark position 
in an effortless landing. Heini Klop- 
fer, designer of the jump, said of Kot- 
larek, “I think he is already among 
the top 10 jumpers in the world.” 

BIATHLON UPSET 

Then Larry Damon of Burlington, 
Vt. scored an upset victory in the 
biathlon with the corrected time of 
1:48:09.3. In the biathlon you ski 20 
kilometers, pausing four times to 
take five shots at a target at each of 
four stations. Every miss adds two 
minutes to your skiing time. Damon 
hit the target 13 out of 20 times. An- 
other American, Dick Mize of Gil- 
man, Colo., who scored 19 hits, fin- 
ished in second place. The Swede Klas 
Lestander, who was the favorite, 
came in third. 

On that strong upbeat for the U.S., 
the North American championships, 
Squaw Valley’s trial by fire, drew to 
a close after surviving every kind of 
trouble from a drenching rain to a flu 
epidemic that immobilized 110 peo- 
ple, including the head doctor. Even 
the giant IBM Ramac 305 score cal- 
culator caught cold one night when 
someone left the windows open. The 
next morning its mercury-wetted re- 
lay system was frozen, and for 20 
minutes the infallible Ramac could 
neither add nor subtract. 

On the whole, however, things went 
very right indeed. There remains 
one big imponderable for 1960 — the 
weather. Suppose next year there is 
a blizzard, not the piddling sort which 
dropped first five feet and then three 
and a half feel on the valley just be- 
fore the North Americans, but a real 
Sierra storm that unloads 10 or 12 feet 
of snow in the space of a few days? 

Couldn’t they, with 400 to 600 ski 
troops, pack the courses and clear the 
rinks even during a blizzard? "No,” 
said Willy Schaeffler, director of ski 
events. ’Tf a major Sierra snowstorm 
comes up, it is senseless to fight. We 
might just as well improve interna- 
tional relations by playing cards in 
the Olympic Village.” end 
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Ski Tip 

WICLV SCHAEFFLER 

Ski ('oach, ViiivcrHilji of Driiprr 


QUESTION: / iL'ouhl like to go to the Olympicft at Squa^'' Valleij next 
year. Do 1 need to atari thinking now nbont tickets and reserratioris? 


Y es. Even though the Olympics are 
a year away, there is alreaily a run 
on tickets and bed space. All tickets 
will be gone by November of this year. 
By last week some 5,000 daily admis- 
sions had been sold already, so now 
is the time to send for a ticket appli- 
cation. A\'rite to: Organizing Commit- 
tee, Vlllth Olympic Winter Games, 
dll;} Market St., San P'ranciscoo. Price 
per person is $7.50 a day general ad- 
mission, $60 for the whole 11 days. 
The main figure skating and hockey 
events in the limited seating of the 
ice arena will cost you at least an ad- 
ditional .$200 for all 11 days. i Don’t 
send any money until you have your 
application, however. Ticket details 
will be made clear in .vour application 
blank.) All other events are included 
in price of general admission. 

Whereas tickets are still in 
good supply, housing within 
easy commuting distance of 
Squaw Valley is less ea.sily 
come by. In order to avoid con- 
fusion, duplicity or duplica- 
tion. an Olympic housing of- 
fice has been set up. Best way 
to get a reasonably priced 
room is to write the Housing 
Director. Winter Olympics, 

Squaw Valley, Lake Tahoe, 

Calif, and ask for the appli- 
cation blank where you can 
list in preferential order three 
towns in which to stay. 

To help you pick the towns, 
the accompanying map \right) 
divides the Far West into six 
regions witii Scjuaw \’aney at 
its center, iln order to use the 
information below, the divi- 
sions are to be imagined as ex- 
tending beyond the map. If a 
town is shown on the map, its 
name will be in italics.) Squaw 
Vallej' has no housing for oili- 
er than Olympic athletes and 
officials (some of the latter will 


stay outsider Alost desirable is east 
region of map. It includes territory 
nearest Squaw, east of Donner Pass. 
In EAST the area around four towns 
can accommodate 7,000 people. In 
order of closeness to Squaw Valley 
(mileage is given in parenthesis) they 
are: Tahoe City i7/, Trurkce (10), 
Homewood il4) and Tahoe Viala 
(16). Accommodations here are al- 
ready tight, but it’s worth listing 
one of them as a preference just on the 
chance you might make it. .north- 
E.AST region on map is your best bet 
for a reservation if .vou write now. 
This is the Rrno-Sparks< area, which 
has room for 14,000 people, it’s a 45- 
mile drive to Squaw by Route 40, the 
transcontinental highway kept open 
through Donner I’ass (.'fc< A: instorms 



six regions for purposes of assessing housing possibilities. 


that might close others. In west, 
near Dormer I’ass on Route 40, are 
Soda Springs (20) and other small 
w'inter resorts for about 2, .500. How- 
ever. this is another spot where res- 
ervations are tight. Farther off in 
WEST are Nevada City (65), Gra.ss 
Valley (69) and Colfax (65). Colfax 
is preferable becau.se it is on Rrmte 
40. Towns in south are closer or al- 
most as close as Reno-Sparks, but 
Route 28 is not plowed as diligently 
in a storm as Route 40. Area holds 
about 6,000. Main towns are G/cn- 
hrook (37), Slaleline (.54) and Bijou 
155). In winter, Route 89 is closed at 
Emerald Bay iwr B) and traffic has 
to go around the lake to get to Squaw. 

Virginia City (.57) and ('arson City 
(47) and points below them should 
be considered south because 
the road over Ml. Rose (sec C) 
is often closed in winter, and 
traffic from this area to Squaw 
goesthrough Glenbrook. There 
are towns farther away in 
south but Luther Pass (see D) 
is closed in winter, and you are 
better off staying in SOUTH- 
WEST towns which connect to 
Squaw along Routes 50 and 
40. It’s 80 miles from Auburn, 
90 from Placerville, 113 from 
Sacramento through Donner 
to Scjuaw. If Donner closes, 
which it may do in a really 
.severe storm, there is an out- 
side chance that Echo Pass 
(.sf'<' E( on Route 50 will stay 
open. In this case mileages are: 
Sacramento 151, Placerville 
107, Auburn 132. southwest 
offers late applicants a sure 
bed, but if you don’t want the 
long drive, try marking towns 
in NORTHWEST as a preference. 
Sierraville (38), Blairsden i61) 
and PortoJa (65) ha\‘e limited 
accommodations but they’re 
a lot closer. end 
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Roll takes a turn for the better 


A hungry-looking Hungarian 
led Delany at turn, lost 
year’s best mile at the tape 

C OMiNx; INTO tfie last turn of 
Madison Square (Garden’s 11-lap- 
track, the skinny blond runner had 
the pole. At his right slioulder atul a 
step behind, Ron Delany matched 
Istvan Rozsavolgyi stride for stride in 
tnis last mile race of New York’s in- 
door track season but did not gain. 
As the runners came out of the tight 
turn into tite whirlwind of noise w hich 
buffeted them down the 120-yard 
stretch run of the mile, Rozsavolgyi’s 
right foot skidded slightly on the 
track. Delanv, hi.s pace as steady as 
a metronome, slipped by as the Hun- 
garian broke stride momentarily. He 
held his lead and won the race in 
4:01.4, breaking by 1.1 seconds the 
world record he had set two weeks 
earlier. Rozsavolgyi, in second place, 
ran 4:01.8. 

This race provided a beautifully 
run clima.'i to what has been an e.\- 


traordinarily e.\citing indoor track 
season. A little later, A1 Lawrence, 
Houston University’s superannuated 
fre.shman r28) from Australia, low- 
ered the month-old indoor record for 
the two-mile, but the race of the meet 
— indeed, of the season — was the De- 
lany-Roxsavolgyi mile. 

It was a truly classic mile. It had 
a sound, strong pace-setter in young 
Peter Close of St. .John's, who set off 
at a whistling pace and kept that 
tempo for a full three-quarters of a 
mile. Delany, who usually lets a fast 
pace-setter take as much of a lead as 
he likes, did not lag as far behind as 
usual, because running a couple of 
yards behiml him was the very dan- 
gerous Rozsavoigyi. Barr.\' Almond, 
another Houston University Aus- 
tralian, was in second place as the 
field turned the first quarter bunched 
about 10 yards behind Close. When 
the announcer called the time— 59.1 
— the crowd howled. 

The pattern remained the same 
through the half—Close well out in 
front, trailed by .\lmond, Delany and 
Rozsavolgyi. Rozsavolgyi, who had 


tried to beat Delany in earlier races 
this season by setting a tremendous 
pace designed to sap the Irishman of 
his finishing kick, was using a differ- 
entstrategy in this race. 'T wanted to 
stay right behind him all the time, 
then run much faster in the last two 
laps,” he explained later through an 
interpreter. "This was a good tempo 
for my strategy because it was as fast 
as I would have run if I had been 
setting the pace.” 

As the last quarter mile began, 
Close was 2.5 yards ahead of the field, 
but be had run himself out. The gap 
narrowed quickly, so that with two 
laps — .220 yards — left. Close was only 
eight .vards ahead. Delany moved 
then, but .-Mmond answered his drive 
with a sprint of his own. Rozsavol- 
gyi hung doggedly on Delany’s heels. 
“I felt very good then,” he said. 
“\'ery strong. I was beginning to be 
confident.” 

Almond’s lead was a brief one. De- 
lany began liis own kick, but as be 
did Roxsavolgyi abruptly swung out 
on his shoulder anti whipped by, run- 
ning liard, Ids thin legs scissoring 
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easil\- in the liquid-smooth stri<le he 
has. He was five yards in front of De- 
lany very (juickly, and the crowd .set 
u|j a steady roar now. Uozi^avolgyi 
tore out of the last turn of the 10th 
lap two yards ahead, running well 
under control. With a grimly satisfied 
look on his face he fought ofT a Delany 
challenge <lown the last hackstrotch. 
They hit the final turn with the Hun- 
garian protecting tiis two-yard learl 
and Delany’s straining drive not 
gaining an inch. As they came out of 
tlie turn Delany moved out to make 
his iiid. When Rozsavolgyi, hugging 
tile pole, hit the straigliiaway, hi.s 
right foot skiddeil ever so slightly 
and the silky rhythm of his running 
broke. His stride faltered for two 
steps and Delany wassudilenly ahead 
of liim and the race was over. 

“I am not .so used to running these 
close turns,” Rox^savolgyi .said later. 
"I am not excusing myself. You 
know? But my right leg gets very- 
tired from all the turns because I 
lirace myself against it going around 
and I think it wa.s this tiredness that 
caused the little slip on iliat last turn, 
f felt very good and strong, but wiien 
my steps were interrupted. I couhl 
not regain my speed. But I am happy 
it was a good race because I did not 
want to be criticized for dropping 
out last week.” 

“You ran a great race,” he was 
told, and he smiled. 

“Thank you,” he said. “The.se com- 
pliments are very good for a runner. 
It is what we run for. You know?” 

As the indoor season ended in the 
Garden and neared its end in the 
Midwest, .\very Brundage’s theory 
that the L'.S. may he slipping to a 
.second-class track power iSI, Feb. 2 i 
gained credence. The two records at 
the Garden were set by an Irishman 
ijni.shcd to the tape by a Hungarian > 
and an Australian. The University 
ol .Michigan won tlie Big Ton indoor 
champion.ship by taking five outright 
first places, all witli foreign athletes. 
They were Tom Robinson The Ba- 
hamas i in the RO and the llOO; Tony 
Setii (British Guiana' in the 880; Des 
Bird '.Antigua; in the broad jump: 
and I’eto Staiiger 'Montreal) in the 
7U-yar<l low hurdles. 

"They make a coach out of me," 
said Michigan's Don Canliam, for- 
getting for the moment that only a 
couple of weeks ago lie had called 
Brundage “a bag of wind” for claim- 
ing that the U.S. is falling behind 
in track. cnd 
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enjoyment from goJf. The kilien quiet 
Cusiimati Klectric Golfer eUminalcH 
fiiligua — enables you to play the last 
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PIRATES 

coiitiinii’d from IS 

brought up to till' Pirates in lS)o5 at 
the age of 19, with only one year of 
Triple-A bail behind him. and was 
given a regular jol). Now, at 24, he is 
a genuine veteran, too. Ronnie Kline 
joined the Pirates two years after he 
signed his first baseball contract in 
19oU. aiul he has been around for a 
long time. 'I'he same thing is true, 
more or less, of \'ernon I.aw and Bob 
Skinner and Roman Mejias and oth- 
ers. .^nd it seems hard to believe liiat 
Friend, a major-league pitcher — and 
a good one — for eight s'ears, is only 
28 himself. 

It was not a system which produced 
very sensational results when it be- 
gan. Now things seem to be working 
out all right. 

■‘Around the league,” says Ciroat, 
"there used to be a sajdng that if you 
could slay close to the Pirates in any 
game, eventually the\' would make a 
mistake and beat themselves. And of 
course that is exactly what would 
liappen. We would throw the ball 
away or run at the wrong time or miss 
a signal. We had the talent; we sim- 
ply lacked experience. 

"But little by little the experience 
came along, and la.st year it came fast. 
That was the best thing that ever 
happened to thi.s ball club. We were 


in a pennant race, battling to win 
those close games, playing every day 
under pressure. .\s a result, I learned 
twice a.s much as I ever knew liefore, 
and the rest of the fellows did, ton. 

"Now we’ve been down the line,” 
says Groat, "and we know we're good 
enough to win.” 

"That’s true." say.s P'riend. ‘‘The 
difference between the 1958 club and 
the ones before it was confidence. 
Some of the younger fellows u.sed to 
feel that there were only two or three 
big leaguers on the entire siiuad. Now 
they realize that we have a whole 
team of big league l)allplayers. It’s 
bound to make a difference.” 

DIFFERENCE WAS DANNY 

The man who made most of the 
difference was .Manager Murtaugh. 

Quietly and jiatientl.v, he sootliecl 
the troubled watens left in the wake 
of the volatile Bobby Bragaii. With 
Danny, if a young player made a mis- 
take, it was not the end of the world, 
it was just a ndstake; go out and do 
better next time. If a player did well, 
hi* was told so. If he needed work on 
some deficiency, he was encouraged 
to work and given the op])ortunity. 

‘T suddenly felt,” says Mazeroski, 
wlio was 20 years old at the lime, "as 
if an elephant had just climbed <lown 
off m.y shoulders.” 

Murtaugh ga\'e his pitchers the 


chance to pilch until they proved to 
themselves whether they hail it that 
day or not; he established a lineup 
ami stuck with it. He gave the Pi- 
rates a feeling of security. 

"He lias been very close to the 
plas'ers,” says Groat. "He can be 
tough if he has to, hut you know he's 
right when he bears down. Danny’s 
greatest contribution to iliLs ball club 
has been his .stabilizing influence. He 
knows how to handle men.” 

The men whom Murtaugli will han- 
dle tliis year are not yet a gang of 
superstars— and most of them never 
will be. But they are good liallplay- 
ers, remarkably good, as a matter of 
fact, when compared to llie general 
level of excellence around the league. 
And Groat, in many ways, is typical 
of the Pirates here, too. 

He i.s not the best (lefen.sii'e .short- 
stop in the league, for his range is a 
liit limited, anti he does not liave a 
really great arm, but he playsihe hit- 
ters well, is very steady and on occa- 
sion can lie brilliant — and anyway, 
wlieri it is a matter wliich concerns 
fielding skill, why wa.ste time com- 
paring anyone with Roy McMillan? 
Neither is Groat the best-hitting 
shortstop, although he has been over 
.:10(( the last two sea.sons and is almost 
certainly the second-best. And here 
again, is it fair to talk about com- 
parisons so long as Frnle Banks can 
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CHUBBY Smoky Butkoss, oblained from Rods in big off-season gawky Bob Skinnf-r is at best only a fair outfielder, but his 
trade, looks fat and ungainly but is a hiRhly respecte<i batter, smooth swing makes him one of be.st lefty hitters in baseball. 


swing a bat? Dick Groat is a good 
.shortstop who can hit and field; he 
can think and he likes to win; he is, 
when you got down to it, better than 
most. A lot of his teammates arc, too. 

Bill \’irdon in center field and 
Clemente in right are not Willie 
Mays and Henry Aaron. Yet each has 
baited .300, and each is an excellent 
defensive man with speed and a very 
good arm. Bob Skinner, once con- 
sidered a butcher in the outfield, has 
listened to those who know and has 
spent long hours working on his weak- 
nesses, and no longer is he in any 
danger out there. .At the plate, on 
the other hand, he is about as dan- 
gerous as a batter can get. Last year 
Skinner had a .321 average, and now 
they are saying that here is the com- 
ing left-hand hitter of the National 
League. Right now he is probably 
No. 2; with Stan Musial around, it is 
rather ditticull to go any higher. Be- 
hind Skinner and Virdon and Cle- 
mente, Mejias is perhaps the best re- 
serve outfielder in either league. 

Around the infield there is Hoak, 
a hu.stling, scrappy guy who can run 
like the dickens, make all the plays 
at third and hurt you with his bat, 
too ; Groat, of course ; and this young- 
ster Mazeroski, a genuine, lOO'j., 
confirmed genius. At least that is 
what they tell you in the National 
League— and. for that matter, in the 


American League, too, where they 
took time out during the All-Star 
Game in Baltimore last summer to 
watch the chunky kid with the ma- 
gician’s hands take infield practice. 

“You can see him and read about 
him,” says Groat, “hut there is really 
only one way to fully appreciate Max. 
That’s to play 154 games next to him 
around second base.” 

This somewhat restricts the audi- 
ence, hut it is nice to hear Groat testi- 
fy just the same. “He does things eas- 
ily,” says the Pirate shortstop, “that 
other infielders only dream about.” 

Maxeroski hit .275 last year, which 
is not so good as .Johnny Temple hit 
for the Reds, but he hit 19 home runs 
— playing half his games in vast 
Forbes Field— and 'I'emple can’t be- 
gin to match that. Maxeroski is also a 
growing boy who is going to hit more. 
At Pittsburgh they don’t really know 
where all this is going to slop, and 
they don’t care. 

The two positions on the l)all club 
which Murtaugli does not consider 
sewed up are at first l)ase and home 
plate, and at both it is not a matter 
of insufficient material but rather a 
matter of choice. The No. 1 candidate 
at first this spring is Dick Stuart, the 
controversial kid with the large bat 
and mouth, who once hit 66 home 
runs down at Lincoln while striking 
out 171 times. Stuart, who has tem- 


pered slightly his admiration for Dick 
Stuart, is learning a bit about play- 
ing first base— and he still has that 
bat. Good pitching still fools him 
sometimes— and so does any kind of 
pitching— but his strength and power 
dredge up a daily gleam in Mur- 
taugh’s eye. It i.s easy to remember 
that in less than half a season with 
Pittsburgh last year Stuart hit 16 
home runs. This year, if he play.s reg- 
ularly, the figure could well be 30, 
and it is Stuart that the Pirates need 
to take up some of the slack caused 
by the departure of Frank Thomas. 

Behind Stuart are Ted Kluszewski, 
who has lost four inches off his wai.st 
and is now down to a svelte 240, and 
Rocky Nelson, the Babe Ruth of the 
Bushes back for another crack at the 
big time. Klu has been swinging the 
l)at better this spring than any time 
since 1956. NeLson is the best glove 
man of the three and, as everyone 
will tell you, including Rocky him- 
self, he is just bound, by golly, to hit 
in the hig leagues. It should bo an 
entertaining year around first base in 
Pittsburgh, whoever wins the job. 

The catching will he divided be- 
tween Hank Foiles and Burgess. 
Foiles, always a highly regarded re- 
ceiver and handler of pitchers, hit the 
ball very well in 1957 but not at all 
in 1958, when he was in and out of 
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THE MYTH OF THE 
“AVERAGE GOLFER " 

In every group of golfers some are 
tall, some short, some of medium 
height. Factory made, production-line 
clubs are made to “averages" from 
statistics compiled to determine the 
number of each type of golfer, Clubs 
so made actually fit nobody, as you 
can see. 


Kenneth Smith makes golf clubs in a 
completely different way. They’re hand 
made to each golfer's individual order, 
to fit his physical characteristics, his 
personal swing. They fit one golfer 
and one only. And because they fit, 
a man can play relaxed, swing more 
easily, control his shots better — get 
consistently lower scores. For over 
thirty-five years Kenneth Smith has 
been making golf clubs in this same 
way. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of satisfied golf , 
ers sing his praises. 


Get Ihe complete story / 

of Kenneth Smith hand- ’'it 
made, custom made 
clubs. Write today for 
new booklet and Cor- '<L 
rect Fitting Chart. 
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PIRATES fontinued 

the lineup with injuries most of the 
year. Burge.s.s — the pinch hitter su- 
preme who baseball men sa\' could 
get out of bed on Christmas Kve and 
gel a base hit — may or may not be 
able to handle the Tlrate pitching 
staff in pennant-winning style. There 
is quite a divergence of opinion on 
this matter and, since Smoky hasn't 
had a chance to catch rc'gularly for 
ttiree years, no one really knows. 

Roy Campanella, for example, says 
no, that the Pittsburgh pitchers, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, will be 
less effective with Burgess behind the 
plate. Coach Jimmy Dykes, on the 
other hand, who was with Burgess at 
Cincinnati before both came to the 
Pirates, says Smoky will do all right. 
His arm, says Dykes, isn’t as weak as 
all that, and he hasn’t been around 
up here all this time without learning 
something about the league's halters. 
Friend, one of those Burgess must 
catch, isn’t worried a bit. “Smoky is 
a good catcher,” Bob says. “I’m glad 
he’s on our side.” 

The residue from this first base and 
catching quandary helps make up an 
impressive bench. Kluszewski. Nel- 
son and Burgess, assuming that is the 
way things work out, are left-hand 
power hitters untroubled by left-hand 
pitching; Mejias, a right-liander, hit 
three home runs in one game last 
year. This is the kind of pinch-hitting 
that a learn nosing around after a 
pennant needs: l)ig, strong guys who 
can go up there and jerk the ball out 
of the park. It is something that 
Pittsburgh has never ha<l before in 
.such abundance. 

However, when Pittsburghers bub- 
ble optimistically about the Pirates’ 
chances this year, seldom do they 
start with tlie infield or the outfield 
or the bench. It is the pitching staff 
which gladdens the Pittsburgh eye. 
Bob Friend won ‘12 games last year, 
and he is good enough to do it again; 
there is a theory, in fact, that he 
would have done it much sooner with 
a decent supporting cast. Law and 
Kline are both experienced pitchers, 
and Haddix is the left-hand starter 
Murtaugli has been looking for. The 
Pirates wave aside the fact that Har- 
vey won only eight games for Cincin- 
nati last year. “Pitching in Crosley 
Field is one thing,” says Friend, “anrl 
pitching in Forbes Field is something 
else. Haildix is a good pitcher— we've 
always thought so— ami now he has 
some help. Last year, when lie got 


into trouble, there was no one to bail 
him out. Now all he has to do is look 
over his shoulder at tlie bullpen, and 
there is El Roy Face. That’s a pretty 
comforting sight.” 

Face, the figures show, was the 
most effective relief [litcher in either 
league last year. And the veteran Bob 
Porterfield contributed too. 

'I’liere is also a young phenom 
named (Jeorge :Red) Witt, who won 
nine and lost only two after being 
recalled from Columbus, with a stun- 
ning earned run average of 1.61. “Was 
that a fluke?” says Murtaugh. “It 
better not be, We’re counting on that 
boy." Another boy Danny is count- 
ing on is Bennie Daniels, who has 
about a.s much stuff as any pitcher in 
sight l)ut who had to spend an extra 
year in the International League learn- 
ing to get the ball over the plate. Now 
the Pirates believe that his control 
problem is virtually licked and that 
he is ready. Certainly he has been 
impressive this spring, 

So there you are. The Pirates of 
1959 have pitching in depth, superb 
defense, a good bench and the type 
of sustained line-drive attack which 
is built to function best in the vast 
reaches of Forbes P^ield. There is speed 
in tlie persons of Clemente, Virdori. 
Skinner and Hoak, and Murtaugh 
plans to use it. 

“ We’re going to takea few chances,” 
he says. “1 don’t want tliese boys to 
grow up to be the type of old men 
who use both a belt and suspenders 
to hold up their pants.” 

Of course, it is still a bit of a long 
shot that the Pirates will win the 
pennant. Milwaukee is the defending 
champion; the Braves have been 
down tlie road for three straight 
years, and twice they made it to the 
end. They are still the team to beat. 
Tliey have all that pitching, and they 
have some guys who can leave you 
for dead at the jilate. But no longer do 
they have Red Schoendienst, the cat- 
alyst in both pennant-winning sea- 
sons; and, what makes the situation 
oven more critical, no adequate re- 
placement for their greatsecond base- 
man is in sight. The Braves could also 
use some outfield assistance (there 
are a lot of weak knees out there the 
defense is not impressive and maybe 
this is the year Warren Spahn slows 
down. Don’t bet on that, of course. 

But should the Braves play at any- 
thing below their best, there is m»w 
a ball club all primed to knock tliem 
dead. The Pittsburgh Pirates. Believe 
it or nut. ENo 
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Part II : Man Against the Barren Grounds 



DANGER AND 
SACRIFICE 

by ARTHUR R. MOFFATT 

Bcl'cn weeks after the start, Arthur Moffatt’s erpedition to 
the rnst (i?u! loieomprowis/ug tundra of the Great Barren 
Grounds had reached a critical point. The six-nnin parly bad 
started nut from Black Lake in Sa.skalchewan. Their destina- 
tion (ro« a»< KsoIa<c<I outpost on Baker Lake tri rcor^/ifos/prn 
Canada, some 900 miles away. On .August ] they entered a 
bleak, wind-swept country only once before crossed in its en- 
tirety. Now the days grew short and cold, food stocks tow. 
H'ilh >,0<i miles to go, the parly faced its greatest challenge. 


AUGUST 18 We went down a beautiful, swift stretch of 
river today. There were pile.s of cumulus clouds over- 
head and in the blue distances brilliant golden hills. 
There were groves of white spruce and lovely sand 
beaches. .A remarkable countr3’side. 

This is the part of the route where Tyrrell |Dr. J. B. 
Tyrrell, who in 1893 led the first and onlj- other expe- 
dition across the Barren Grounds. — Ed.] had constant 
rain and cold, also patches of old snow everywhere. But 
for us it has been very pleasant— this despite the fact 
that we are more than a week behind Tyrrell’s schedule. 
Not a fly for weeks and cool at night. 

AUGUST 20 Today we shot a couple of heavy but short 
rapids, only the second of which I looked over. Kot very 
smart of me. I probably should be more careful. 

George [Grinnelll, who had been feeling poorly after 
trying a .vellow mushroom, went back to his tent after 
supper. He found a big white wolf right in camp. I went 
Up on a hill and saw three more— two adults and a gray 
pup. I watched them lie down on the next ridge, curl- 
ing up to sleep, though two of them first put their no.se.s 
in the air and howled. 

AUGUST 21 Waves on Diibawnt Lake running three feel. 
We had to stop at 10 after only four miles. I went to 
sleep at 2 p.m., while the wind rocked and snapped 
the tent, then woke at o. For some curious reason, I 
hu.sied myself figuring out how much cash we had left 
to get us home from Baker Lake. Not too much. 

Wind shifted to north after supper. May move to- 
morrow— at least I hope so. Only about 20 days’ food 
left. Lean caribou is temporarily filling, but dues not 
stay with you. We get five meals out of the caribou- 
four quarters and back meat, plus heart, tongue and 
liver. Neck and sparerilxs for luncli meat. Unfortunately, 


We do not have enough wood to make soup. No more 
onions, dried vegetables. 

Skip |Fessl| says my pankin |a small pan| is caus- 
ing grumbling among the men, since they think I’m 
getting more tlian they are. Could be. Will use bowl 
from now on. 

Ptarmigan plentiful here, red-throated loons too. also 
a single arctic tern today. Herring gulls and longspurs 
common. Some pipits. 

AUGUST 24 Still haven’t moved since the 21st. George 
suggested last evening that, if the weather clears, we 
get up at 4. eat hardtack and jam and shove off. That 
was exactly how it went. He called me at 4:.30, before 
dawn hut light enough to see. Only a slight breeze was 
blowing, and the sky was almost clear. It turned out a 
great day for a change. We made 30 miles and are now 
20 minutes of latitude north (of the fi.’lrcl parallel]. An 
ominous note crept in. however. We had a heavy frost 
this morning— the first of the trip. Summer is definitely 
over. It was cold all day, and I wore long underwear for 
the first time, also mittens, parka, sweater and two 
shirt.s mo.st of the day. When ihe parka was off, 1 had it 
across my knees. Legs and feet get ver\- col<l in a canoe. 

Stopped for lunch on point of mainland, after a smoke 
stop. At end of the latter I ran out my fi.shline, uith 
a Dardevele, and before paddling a dozen strokes liad 
a heavy strike. The fish hooked well, and I had to 
play him for 10 minutes. He fought hard. I couldn’t 
gel him into Bruee’.s ILeKavour's] net, finally had to 
lift him in by the gills. He weighed 12 pounds, very 
nice for a lake trout. 

Joe iLanouettej hates the 4 a.m. rise. He never looks 
ahead to cold, hunger or whatever wc might have to 
face. He lives for the present only. Fete [Franck] is just 
the opposite. He is always worrying about running out 
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of food nr bfins caught by thp cold bc-forc Baker Lake. 
Others are concerned, too. 

Skip .suggests a walk to the .Arctic Circle after we 
reach Baker Lake. I’m all for it if money and fdm per- 
mit. It would he a great adventure, and asecond or third 
fdm to add to the summer’s work. We might even try 
for the Magnetic i’ole, much as Carol, kids, home and 
bacon and eggs appeal. 

Incidentally, did not forget Creigh's birtliday on .Au- 
gust Ifi — or Salty’s on August 21. I have thought of the 
kids (jften lately. Sure like to see them soon again. But 
might as well hit this for all it’s worth, while here. 

|From this point on, there is a marked increase in the 
number of personal references in Art Moffatt’s diary. 
'I'he combination of fatigue, hunger and the fear that 
winter would soon close in on them was beginning to 
ha\e a profound effect on the expedition. There was 
something about the land. too. 'I'he immense expanse of 
starkly bare rock and green tundra, a thing of grandeur 
at first, stretched on endlessly, b'.ach hill began to look 
like the hill before it. One rapid blended into another. 
Kverything had a ring of tiring familiarity. The bearded 
men liecame moody and silent. 'I'hey kepi more to them- 
selves. and when they spoke it wasn’t always pleasant. | 

AUGUST 25 .An argument today over whether to break- 
fast at when we gel up or at 9. I seemed to be the 
only one who really favored an early breakfast, hut the 
arguments against it — lose time, wind, etc.— and the 
manner of critical ilelivery at me got my goat, espe- 
cially when Skip .said my argument that three hours of 
padilling were bad for the heart was .simply a cover for 
wanting l)rpakfasl. I offered to cook it myself, but he 
wouldn’t hear of it. I finally .said we would have break- 
fast before we left, and that was that. Everybody went 
to bed angry. 

AUGUST 26 Skip up getting breakfast at o. I woke then, 
became the second man up, got the canoe loaded, and 
all set to go. Everybody was ready about Id minutes 
before breakfast. 'I’empers still edgy, but maybe we’ll 
make good time this way. 

AUGUST 28 Paddled all afternoon, made 2.i miles, well 
into Outlet Ba.\-. Camp a; .sundown. 

AUGUST 31 We got off to a good start in fine weather. 
And what wonderful luck. I saw several gulls feeding on 
the carcass of a caribou acros«? the river and decided to 
get out the camera and take motion [liclures with the 
telephoto lens. 

I was thinking this would make an intere.sting bird 
shot when suddenly the gulls flew up and u wolf walked 
into the frame, lie picked up the carcass, worried it and 
then began to eat. A tremendous setpience. 

[On September 1 the morning liroke cold, windy and 
wet over the three tent.s pitched along the lichen- 
covered rocks. Talk immediately centered on food and 
fuel and reaching Baker Lake, still some 10 to 20 days 
off by Moffatt’s calculations. 'I'he men again were forced 
to .sit tight. That afternoon, as Moffatt lay napping 
alongside his canoe, he had a dream of death. lie record- 
ed this premonition in his diary the next day— a day, 
incidentally, when snow first fell on the expedition.) 


SEPTEMBER 2 .As I dozcd .vcsterday I had a scary dream 
of being on a frozen lake with men. finding the ice of 
the lake frozen into artifacts. One big circle, a tent ring, 
floated loose as I stood on it; and in clear water below 
I could see a gray canoe imine?i broken and re-sting on 
llie bottom among caribou bones. Then Carol appeared 
and urged me to leave, hut I continued to stand on the 
ice and fritter away my time. Ratlier a clear dream. Full 
moon tonight. Must gel out of here soon, and will. 

SEPTEMBER 4 It was a ver.v cold night last night. My 
feel were numb alt night long, kept mo awake. Tliere 
seemed to he no frost — until I got up for breakfast. It 
was snowing. Flurries came down until 11 a.m., but the 
wind was down. We landed at the beginning of a gorge 
portage, carried our lunch to the to|) of a :J0-fooi bank 
and ale. The sun came out. the sky cleared and the 
afternoon wa.s warm and windless. I carried our heavy 
food pack acro.ss and got some fine shots of the men 
with canoes and boxes and of the wonderful green and 
while waves, some 10 feel high, in the gorge itself. The 
green, white and coball-ldue water was a beautiful 
sight, with the reddish rwk walls of the gorge and the 
deep red of the dwarf hirche.s all around. 

“Towarfl the beginning of the last part of the 2' .'-mile 
portage you leave the hard clay and damp places, and 
come out on an old beach— the high point of Hudson 
Bay’s post glacial submergence.” 'I'his is Tyrrell’s de- 
scription of our present position. On this loose gravel 
were bear tracks and some handsome green-and-white 
pebbles, some of which f collected for my girls. 

SEPTEMBER 5 I'eto woFrled about cold weather, ice and 
snow. Me too. Hope we can move tomorrow. Only about 
1.5 days of oatmeal left, five days of cornmeal, 18 days 
of hardtack. 18 days of sugar and 11 two-pack mashed 
potatoes or 22 one-pack days. F^our days of macaroni. 

conliiiiifil 


PF.ACEF’UL INTERLUDE 

Skip Pe.tsI (righti biiulx « lake Iroiil n.s lintce LcFuvour 
irniclie-f. Trout, oflett xceighimj iS jxiunds, were plentiful in north. 
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meat supply good, canned meat, fish and caribou. Should 
make it. unless weather turns very bad. 

SEPTEMBER 6 Breakfast at 8. Cloudy, cold, snow flurries, 
and very strong northwest wind, hut decided to move 
anyway, despite the dangers. We haven’t much time 
left. Also decided to portage last 100 yards of rapid, 
partly to get warm, also to avoid risk of wetting or of 
hurting film and cameras. 

I had used the tarp on my bedroll last night. Very 
warm and comfortable, but rolling it up, plus rolling a 
half dozen cigarettes for the day took quite some time 
and apparently teed off Skip. Also portage look some 
time. Skip and Pete both shot it, both hitting rocks, 
Skip cracking a rib, Pete cracking planking. 

At lunch Skip let me know he was mad, and I gath- 
ered there was more to come, but I took it calmly, saving 
my thunder for a big blast, should it come later. 

[That afternoon, they saw their first Barren Grounds 
grizzly bear.] 

I paddled back to the other canoes as fast as possible, 
maneuvered then to get through the shallows to the 
shore and jumped out with my camera. 

Skip followed along behind. I ran up the slope about 
100 yards, set up the camera on its tripod and focused 
on the bear, which was coming toward me. When it 
moved, it ran. It had seen us and twice reared up on its 
hind legs. It was a huge critter, about seven feet tall, with 
a beautiful tawny coat and a powerful rippling run. Its 
legs at the ankles seemed as big as my thighs. 

The bear kept right on coming. I shot about 30 feet 
of film of him. Then he circled downwind. He readied 
the lake shore due south of us and started toward us 
again. Skip and I were still 100 yards inland, and lioth 
of our canoes were aground in very shallow water. 

Bruce had spoken of the grizzly’s proclivity to charge, 
so I was getting nervous. As the bear came on fast. Skip 
and I started to run for the canoes, but the bear, seeing 
us go, apparently for the first time connected the sight 
of us with our scent. Whatever the reason, he turned 
tail, tore like an e.Kpress train back along the shore and 
then across a rocky point, flushing three ptarmigan as 
he ran. He splashed across a marshy flat, up into dwarf- 
birch hillside and up a hill as fast as a horse could gal- 
lop. A magnificent sight, but glad to see him go. 

Earlier, while cooking. I saw a large flock of snow 
geese flying south. Everything going south — we’re still 
pushing north. Time we got out of this country. 

Several caribou carcasses on shore of Grant Lake, 
drowned in rapids or gorge, most likely — or did a grizzly 
get them? 

SEPTEMBER 7 Up carl.v. White wolves on top of the esker 
across the Chamberlin River. Hard wind from west. We 
worked hard, got to top of Grant Lake, then saw red gas 
cans and something white that looked like a tent on the 
east shore. 

We paddled over to lee of the sand point, landed and 
found that the white thing was no tent but a small piece 
of muslin covering 24 one-pound tins of dried Beardmore 
vegetables— carrots, beans, spinach, cabbage and beets. 

The guys went crazy. Skip was really angry at the 
way they acted. I wasn't sure it was not a cache, but the 
muslin obviously was set so as to be visible to someone 


coming from south. We took the stuff, figuring it had 
been left there for u,s by Ray Moore flying in on one of 
his Canadian government mapping trips. Whatever, we 
celebrated with a huge mess of vegetables and caribou 
glop, carrots and beans mixed. Supper was wonderful. 

[The occasional warm afternoons of the week before had 
stopped. Increasingly, the men were taking chances. 
They now shot down churning chutes of white water 
which, a month earlier, they would have scrutinized 
with a doubtful eye. Then, on September 9. came a wind 
that ripped at the campers with an insane ferocity. Hud- 
dled in the protection of the rocks, the Moffatt party 
did not know that this same wind broke an anemometer 
at Churchill, the Hudson Bay settlement to the south 
of them.) 

SEPTEMBER » Thc momiiig broke wet and snowy. I lay 
in my tent getting wetter by the minute. Outside a gale 
was blowing, and bitter cold had set in. The hills were 
white. 

Everything in the tent got soaked. My clothes, sleep- 
ing bag, the works. Pete's tent blew down and tore. I 
could not leave my tent, even though I was soaked to 
the skin. There were two inches of water on the tent 
floor. So 1 got into Joe's sleeping bag with him. We were 
both uncomfortable, but it was the only warm and half- 
dry place for us to go. Others worked outside, accom- 
plishing little, but Skip is a great believer in activity 
for its own sake. 

SEPTEMBER 10 It snowed again. Everything is frozen, 
and more snow clouds are solid in the sky. Wind still 
strong. But we are going on anyway. There is no time 
now to sit around waiting for the niceties of weather. 
We're all running scared. This is the third day of snow. 
There is a strong north wind. It has been freezing all 
day. Frozen feet are becoming a real worry, our torn 
boots being porous as blotting paper. 

In spite of the heavy winds and snowsquall.s. we made 
it, with the help of a strong current, down to a 10-foot 
falls above Wharton Lake. But there was ice on the pad- 
dles, the hills were still white and there was no sun. 

Skip was exhausted tonight. His cramped tent last 
night made him sleepless. Ten days’ sugar supply left, 
about same amount of hardtack, 10 days’ oats, five days’ 
cornmeal. Joe broke two of three remaining peanut but- 
ter jars tonight on portage. Even a little item of that 
sort is becoming vitally important to us. The food situa- 
tion is poor, but we mean to get out of here as fast as 
possible now. About 200 miles to go. 

[On September 11, the Moffatt party, having traveled 
with snowscjualls and wind in their faces all day, reached 
Wharton Lake. The following morning the weather was 
better than it had been for a week, although the skies 
were still spotted with clouds. After a portage around 
rapids, .(^rt Moffatt wrote, ”I cooked fish and bully, pud- 
ding and tea. Then, in darkness, I made the last portage 
trip for a load of wood, my packsack and two poles. I 
thought of w'olves on the way but saw none. Good dis- 
tance today. Marjorie Lake tomorrow.” And this is the 
last entry Art Moffatt was to make in his diary.) 

FOR WHAT HAPPENED NEXT. TURN PAGE TO JOE LANOUETTE'S 
DIARY. WHICH DESCRIBES THE TERRIBLE EVENTS OF SEPT. 14 
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HIRAM 

WALKER 

Guests consider it an extra special 
lioiior to be cntcrtatncci at your house 
when you flatter them with Hiram 
^\'alkcl•’s Cordials. Vou only need one 
or two to treat voiir friends to some of 
the glamorous before- and after-dinner 
drinks shown here. So start your collec- 
tion of these famous flavors today— and 
prepare for compliments tonight. 

^ SINGAPOHK SLING 1 or.. Ilinim 

^ Walker Sloe Gin. 2oz- Hiram Walker 
Gin. 1 o/. Hiram Walker Cherry Flavored 
Brandy. 1 oz. lemon juice. 1 tsp, powdered 
sugar. Shake well with cracked ice; pour 
without straining into 12 oz. glass. Fill 
with seltzer then decorate with orange or 
pineapple slice. 

^ SIDE C.-\R 1 oz, fre.sh lemon juice. 

-i~ 1 oz. Hiram Walker Triple Sec. 1 oz. 
Hiram W'alker Select and Rare Brandy. 
Shake well with ice. Rub edge of cocktail 
glass with a slice of lemon, then dip glass 
in powdered sugar for frosty coating. Strain 
and serve. 


V MERRY WIDOW 11,^ oz. Hiram 
W;dker Cherry Flavored Brandy, 
oz. Maraschino. Shake lightly with ice. 
Strain into small glass and serve witli a 
cocktail cherry. 

'S(^ MINT Fli.iPPE Pack shaved ice in 
cocktail glass. Pour enough Hiram 
Walker green Creme de Monthe to fill 
glass, serxe with 2 small colored straws. 


I STINGER 3/4 oz. Hiram Walker 
while Creme de Menthe. IVi oz. 
Hiram Walker Select and Rare Brandy. 
Shake with cracked ice and strain into 3 
oz. cocktail gla.ss and serve. 

GRASSHOPPER 1 oz. Hiram 
Walker white Creme dc Cacao. 1 
OZ- Hiram Walker green Creme de Menthe. 
1 oz. light cream. Shake with ice and then 
strain into chilled cocktail glass and serve. 


CREME DE CJkEaO. CREME DE MENTHE. 60 RRDOF; SELECT RNO RIRE 
BRANDY. 84 PROOF: CHERRY FliVOREO BRANDY. SLOE GIN, 60 PROOF: 
TRIPLE SEC. 80 PROOF: HiRAM WALKER'S OISTIUID LONDON DRY 
GIN. DISTILLED FROM 100% AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. HIRAM 
WALKER AND SONS. INC.. PEORIA. ILL 
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CRISIS ON 
THE RIVER 

0»i September II, the .Ifoffdtl party 
awake, parked and xel off, almost 
routinely, an the rieer ax it had so 
oflrii recently. But this wax not to 
be a day like any other the men had 
ever known. Hefore xiiuxel, disaster 
would rume to the freesiny waters 
of the ItubuwnI, and it would be 
Joe Litnouelle iriKhlt, whose diary 
entry for Ike day appears below, 
who would tell the lerrifyiny story. 



FATEFUL DAY 

SEPTEMBER 14 Thi.s has been the most harrowing day of my 
life. It started as many others recently: bleak and dismal un- 
der a cover of clouds. It was below freezing, and the sand was 
crunchy and hard from its layer of frost and ice. 

Once on the river, the pleasant sandy esker country dropped 
rapidly behind us. We paddled along, no one saying much of 
anything. Finally, we pulled into a gravelly bay for lunch. 
George. Bruce and I scurried around looking for wood scraps, 
Art heated a kettle and Skip and Pete fished from the shore. 
Almost immediately, Pete latched onto a 17* j-pound orange- 
fleshed lake trout and wrestled with him for over 20 minutes. 

After a fine lunch of fish chowder, we shoved off again at 
around 2:30. The weather was still dismal, although the wind 
had dropped. In a few minutes we heard and saw rapids on the 
horizon. This surprised us. Art had figured we had already 
shot the last two rapids into Marjorie Lake. Actually, what 
we had gone down were only riffles, and what lay ahead was 
the real beginning of the first rapids. 

At the top, the rapids looked as though they would be easy 
going, a few small waves, rocks—nothing serious. We didn’t 
even haul over to shore to have a look, as we usually did. The 
river was straight and we could see both the top and foot of the 
rough water quite clearly, or we thought we could. We bar- 
reled happily along. We bounced over a couple of fair-sized 
waves and took in a couple of splashes, but I didn’t mind, as 
I had made an apron of my poncho and remained dry enough. 
I was looking a few feet in front of the canoe for submerged 
rocks when suddenly Art shouted “f’addle.” 

I took up the beat, at the same time looking farther ahead 
to see what it was we were trying to avoid. I was surprised to 
see two lines of white. I looked at them in helpless fasoinaticn. 
It was too late to pull for shore. Our only liope was to pick 
w'hat seemed to be the least turbulent spots and head for them. 
I was not really frightened, but had, rather, an empty, sinking, 
“it’s-all-over-now” feeling. We went over the falls and plunged 
directly into a four-foot wave. The bow sliced in, and a sheet 
of foaming green engulfed me. The canoe yawed, slowed. The 
current caught the canoe once again and plunged it toward 
the next falls a few hundred feet away. By some miracle, 
Art straightened the canoe out a little, but we were still slight- 
ly broadside as we went over the second falls. 

continued 
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This linif the bou- come up. I couirl feel the 

canoe begin to roll over under me. Tlie next few seconds 
tele.scopt;cl into a vivid re<‘ol!ection of water all around 
me. foam and clutching currents pulling me along with 
the canoe, wliicli by this time had rolled bottom up. 
Then the foaming roar stopped, the current le.ssened. 
Art and I were clinging to the canoe. 

The seriousness of our position had not yet fully 
dawned on us. At limt the water didn’t feel too uncom- 
fortable. My heavy jjarka was full of air in between its 
layers, and I was quite buoyant. Art draped himself 
over the stern of the canoe and yelled to me to do the 
same at the bow. Then I .saw that Bruce and Skip were 
in the water too, their canoe also having swamped. 

The next thing I knew, George and Pete were paddling 
furiously by us in the red canoe, heading for shore. I 
watched them as they leaped out, dumped their packs 


and headed back toward us. Packs were floating all 
around us. Art was holding onto the canoe with one arm 
and my pack and hi.s 86-pound camera bo.\ with the 
other. I saw Art’s pack floating off in another direction 
and swam a few yards after it, but by this time my parka 
was soaked, so I came back to the (;anop. I told Art in 
a dry, (li.sinterested voice that we had just pulled a 
damned-fool stunt and that this would likely be the end 
for us. He assured me through chattering teeth that this 
was not the case and that, although it would be hard, 
we would pull tlirough in good shape. 

George and Pete went after our packs first. To our 
horror, as George struggled to haul my soaked pack into 
the canoe, he lost his balance and toppled overboard. 
George almost overturned the canoe trying to haul him- 
self out of the water. That would have put all six of us 
in the water. None of us could have got out. Finally 
Pete paddled to shore, dragging George along. They 
dumped the water out and came back. This time they 



MISSION ON THE TUNDRA 

In the gloom of ardic winter, the sun at midday hangs low on the 
horison as a somber setwn-man parly, led by Skip Pesst, defies the sharp Sting 
of a bitter northern toind in the last fatsful act of the Moffatt expedition. 





managed to drug Bruce and Skip to a small rocky island 
and leave them tliere., 

B\' now I was almost completely paralyzed by the 
cold water. I couldn't swim, I couldn't move. Bruce and 
Skip on the i.sland began .shouting “Hurry up." Art 
look uj) the cry. Soon so did I. 

M\' mind became fogged. I remember Pete shouting 
to me to grab hold of his canoe. 1 did. So did Art. I was 
holding onto .•\rt'.s pack. ^Ve got nowhere, although 
George and Pete paddled like fiends. T hist niy grip on 
Pete'.s gunwale and shouted fur him to com<> hack or I 
would drown. He quickly stop{)ed padfiling. 1 grabbetl 
onto the red canoe again. 

The next thing I remember my feet wore scraping 
over the rock.s near shore. I took one or two steps, using 
every single remaining ounce of strength I had, then 
collapsed unconscious on the rock and moss ashore, 

My next recollection, hazy as it is, is one of being in 
a sleeping bag, with George giving me a brisk rubdown. 


He kept asking, “Mow are you doing, Joe'.'" and I kept 
telling him that I was doing fine and to quit i>ouniliug 
me. I remember that I felt warm and comfortable all 
over except for my feet, whicli seimied abnormally cold. 
1 pas.sed out again- 

When I came aroutul next, 1 \\as surprised to find 
that I was completel\' naked and in a tent. 1 coubln'i 
figure out why this sliould he. 1 .«!at Ixill upright. It was 
flark out. Someone thrust a large can under my nose 
and told me to take five swig.s. I did. Then Skip came 
into the tent, undressed and got into a sleeping bag. 
After a while. I looked out of the tent. 1 turned back 
and casually asked Skip where Art was. He replied that 
Art was outside. We lay in silence. Finally, I asked what 
would Art be doing outside. Skip replied, “You might 
as well know. Art is dead.’’ 

FROZEN. FRIGHTENED AND UEADERLESS. THE MOFFATT PARTY 
STILL HAD 200 MILES TO GO. FOR WHAT HAPPENED. TURN PAGE 
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AN EPILOGUE TO TRAGEDY 


D eath by exposeke. rontrary to thp popular myth. 

is not an easy thing, (ieorge Grinnell, writing later 
of the ordeal in the water, noted that “one does not sim- 
ply go to sleep, ile pa.s.ses out from pain. When he is un- 
conscious, he has pleasant dreams. 'They inspire him to 
live.” MolFatt, tossing back and forth between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, finally reached shore. 
He knelt on the ground. Me shook and his teeth chat- 
tered. Me asked several times, “What do you want me 
to do?” Lanouette was delirious. He could not answer. 
Grinnell too was in mortal danger of dying from ex- 
posure. Franck, exhausted by his labors, had neverthe- 
less still to rescue Pessl and LeFavour from their island 
sanctuary. Not until he got back wsis there anybody to 
take care of Moffatt, who had been in the water the 
longest. I’essl, when Franck had got him to shore, placed 
Moffatt in a dry sleeping bag and massaged him. But 
it was too late. 

In counting its loss, the expedition also gave thanks 
for its blessings. .\11 might ha\<* gone under. Lanouette 
and Grinnell came perilously close to dying. The sur- 
vivors rested for a day. gathering strength and planning 
their next move. On the afternoon of September lo the 
sun came out for the first time in 9 days. Had it not, 
they all might have perished but. with the encourage- 
ment of warmth, came a relaxation and a renewed faith 
that the expedition would, ultimately, succeed. The five 
abandoned an earlier plan, arrived at desperately in the 
wake of tragedy, to send Pessl and Franck for help. They 


would now make the trip together. The next day they 
carried Art Moffatt’s Itody to the top of a hill where, 
becau.se they could not dig in the frozen ground, they 
laid him down and placed his canoe over him. 

In the aftermath ol .Moffatt’s death, the men felt 
acutely the loss of their leader. 1'hey were frightened of 
the water and of winter as they ha<l never been before, 
yiicking timidly to the shore, they outlined every cove 
and inlet, often portaging where they once would have 
canned. It was thus that they came to Aberdeen Lake, 
18 miles across at its widest point. The men looked fear- 
fully at the sky. With their food almost gone, they had 
lo attempt a crossing, although common .sense told them 
thal it would be h mistake. As if to justify their fears, 
darkness settled around them at mid-lake. A tempest 
broke over them and in the violent, wind-scudded wa- 
ter, the two canoes became separated. They battled for 
three hours and then, much as Ulysses found a haven on 
the shores of Phaeacia, they were heaved up by huge 
waves onto the opposite shore— the canoes only yards 
apart. This was the last ol the great dangers on the jour- 
ney through the Barren Grounds. 

On September 20 the expedition met several families 
of Eskimos. In their graciously pleasant but— to the 
men— roundabout way, the Eskimos were working up to 
extending an invitation to share two freshly killed cari- 
bou when one Eskimo pointed to the sky. A blizzard, he 
seemed to be saying, and the Eskimos left. A day and a 
half later, the countryside now coated in deep white, the 
Eskimos were back with an offer of tea. 
Tea, as it happily turned out, was a boun- 
tiful two-gallon pot filled with caribou 
steaks. The men dipped their hands into 
the pot and gorged themselves. In a mat- 
ter of minutes they had eaten approximate- 
ly .‘10 pounds of caribou. They finished off 
with half a pot of fatty broth, gulped down 
with Eskimo tea. 

Refreshed, the .Moffatt party set out 
again. On September 21 they reached the 
'rhelon River, still 100 miles from Baker 
Lake outpost. They now headed southeast 
for the first time. The river ran deep and 
fast. On September 24 the five men put 
ashore at Baker — a strange and haggard 
band that had eaten its last meal a day be- 
fore. The men carried their packs up the 
beach and turned their canoes over them 
in.stinctively, to protect the cunlents, al- 
though the packs wore empty. 

The journey through the Barren Grounds 
was, for all purposes, over. Thai afternoon 
the last scheduled plane of the w’inter left 
for Churchill. Skip Fessl alone remained to 
guide a Canadian Mounted Police plane 
back to Art .Moffatl's body. The mourn- 
ful expedition is pictured on the preceding 
pages. Today, a simple cross marks Mof- 
fatt’s grave at Baker Lake, in the wilder- 
ness he loved. end 



END OF A LEADER 


At linker Luke, in » lonehj rrmetfry for Kskimo.i, men, hooded againHt the 
cold, ^land around the ximpk cronx erected ill Art Moffiitt’n grave in the aniic. 
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all-nylon spring 
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.Sf> Jtu- spring jacket is ideal for all 
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$4.95 for boys. Ask for Sir Jar, Model 
2038 at most good stores. 
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The readers 
take over 

BASKETBALL: STAY-AT-HOMES 

Sir.'j; 

Congratulations on the .splendid .story 
about Babe McCarthy, Bailey Howell 
an<l Mississippi State ( /or Hahe 

and H IS liaileii, SI, Feb. 23 ). Although a 
poll of the man in the streei by thi.s writ- 
er favored Missi-ssippi Slate .seeking the 
NCAA title by a 6-1 ratio, (his great 
club, with the best won-lo.st record in 
America (24-1 i, mu.'st sit at home because 
it’s election year in Mississippi and no 
one is going to stick his neck out. 

.McCarthy, courted by Texas, received 
a new five-figure, four-year contract ami 
Howell won All-America recognition and 
will play in a pair of college all-star games 
in the East and the Southern AAV tour- 
nament, and the team may go to Denver 
for the national A.\U competition, to seek 
antLihcr title instead of the coveted NC.\A 
crown. 

Jimmie; McDoweli. 

Sporl.s Editor, Jneknon Stale Time-* 
Jackson, Miss. 

CHARITY ANO HORSES IN MIAMI 

Sirs: 

It appears to this humble scribe that in 
the hustle-bustle, television-ridden world 
of today the printed word.s that might 
lure the weary sojourner on this earth 
could possibly be the well-phra.sed words, 
the apt ones. 

I fin<I the remark that some of the 
horse.s seen in the Ninth Annual .Miami 
Charity Horse Show iQiitck Change in 
Florida, SI. Fel). 23 i “would have been 
more u.seful in a bottle of glue” extremely 
distasteful. This remark was not only un- 
kind and smart-alecky it was untrue. 
The horseflesh shown was of the best in 
the country and was brought to the show 
from .some of the finest stables in the U.S.; 
I recall none that were under par or un- 
worthy of being shown. 

The second statement which was un- 
kind, smart-alecky and untrue was, "A 
good many people identified with James 
D. Norris' other interests apparently 
came out of friendship for Jim, who.se 
name appeared in the program 15 times.” 
There may have been a few people who 
came tiul of friendship for Jim Norris, but 
the number was indeed slight compared 
to the capacity crowds which attended 
each of the eight performances. Sunday 
afternoon saw 6,000 of “Jim Norris’ 
friends” milling about. 

It was al.so unfair and petty to single 
out the fact that Jim Norris’ name ap- 
peared many limes in the program. His 
name appearofi each time a class was list- 
ed for which he had sponsored a trophy 
I those donated by him amounted to over 
82,000); his name would also appear as 
presenter of this trophy. In addition his 
eii'ilinueil 


/Votv SPIN-FISH 
/^ccuroctf 



SPIN-WONDEREEL 


hi 



CONSTANT 
POSITIVe 
LIN£ CONTROL 
FOR LONG EASY CASTS 

See how easy fishing can be the 
Shakespeare way. Remember, 
Shakespeare pioneered the closed 
face spinning principle that lets 
anyone make long easy casts with 
never a discouraging backlash. 
Accurate casts are easy, too, with 
line always at your fingeriip for 
constant, positive control. Out- 
standing Shakespeare engineering 
and construction throughout. .Vo. 
1870 De/uxe Sprii-tt’ otie/eree/, beauti- 
ful golden bronze finish, non-reverse 
crank, smo-o-tb, instantly adjustable 
fish saver drag, level wind, factory 
filled approx. lOOyds.Olb. line $24.95 

WON DE ROD 

DOUBLE-BILTO 

FOR POWER! 




Douhtc-bili with < 1 > a reinforcing; 
glass fiber cylindrical wait on the 
inside and 1 2 ) thousands of parallel 
glass fibers on the outside— it's this 
patented Shakespeare process that giscs 
you such superb action, pin-point 
accuracy and fish fighting power. 

Right: No. 1 466 Matching w hiic and 
bronre 2-picce Wondcrod. 6.66' light 

and medium actions $ 18 75 

C By 5‘'ai({A«ar« Ce -''58 
FREE! FISHING CATALOG. Covers 
tackle selection and assembly with 
helpful tips by World Champion Caster 
Ben Hardesty, plus 1959 Pocket Fishing 
Calendar. Write todayl 


SHAKESPEARE CO. 
Pept. $1-3, Kalamatee, Mich, 
tend me obteMely free ypur nev 
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delirious GIMLET 

cockteils-at Kome 


EQUAL TO THO! 
SERVED AT 
WORLO-FAMOUS 
BARS 





Make them the 
quick, easy way 
with Holland House 
Gimlet Mix. Just add 
your favorite brand of Gii 
or Vodka to Holland House 
Gimlet .Mix and you'll serve \ '\ 
perfect Gimlets every time. \ 

Other popular Ilullniid 
House ('ocktail Mixes: % '\ 
Manhattan. Martini. 

Daiquiri. Whiskey Sour. 

. ^ l oin Collins. Old Fash- 
■ ioned. Bronx. Side Cat 
^^.--^and Quinine Tonic 

4J0UAlimM)U^ 

eiMLET MIX 

hull pirn -enough tor 32 coeklails 

s. .^ ^ QCe Slighlly higher West 

oO of the Mismsmppi, 

At Food, Drug, Beveroge & Liquor Stores 
XS’ntc for free cocktail anil c.snape recipes' 
Hollond House Soles Co., Woodside 77, N. Y 




PEGASUS 


never had it so good! 


Built-in airfoils gave Pegasus a cer- 
tain lift, but as a guarantee of easy, 
effortless flying they weren't in the 
same league with today’s Piper Auto- 
Control- 

Piper’s new automatic flight system 
lakes all the work out of flying. It's 
standard for '59 in AutoFlite models 
of the twin-engine Piper Apache, 
high-performance Comanche, popu- 
lar Tri-Pacer. See and FL’Y them to- 
day at your Piper dealer's or, for 
AutoFlite details, write Dept. S-5. 



PIPER 

AIRCRAFT Corp. 


lock Hoven. Po. 



This time of year . . . 
and 52 times a year . . . 
More than 850,000 families 
lead the full life with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

America's National Sports Weekly 



never rust . . . never rot . . . never warp . . . never need painting 


/S' 

Two exclusive Tomohowk 
features — HI-FLARE 
ond LAP-STEP design 
— give this model the 
speed and moneuvero- 
bilily of o "runoboul ' 

. . . the safely ond sto- 
bilily of o "cruiser ". A 
wonderful performer on 
ony woler. 1 8 feet, 
motors 10 60 H.P. 

TOMAHAWK BOAT MTG CHRP. 

Tomohowli. Wisconsin 


19TH HOLE roiiliiiHCil 

name naturally appeared a.s a member of 
the board of governors of the horse .show 
and under the ILsC of box holders. 

M.vkjorib Lee Akin 

-Miami 


Sirs: 

The facts behind the show are: It has 
been held many years to raise funds for 
the .Miami Cancer Institute. This year 
■Mr. Norris was elected to the board of 
governors. The election occurred without 
his knowledge. He was told about it after- 
ward. Once chosen, he accepted. He and 
E. K. Dale ShalTer and others interested 
in the war against cancer pitched in and 
went to work. They sponsored various 
clas.se-s. The.v gave their time, energy anil 
money. 

I just don't like smart-aleck writers 
who snipe, with typewriter keys dipped 
in vinegar, at .siiieere people who happen 
to have a little money or social promi- 
nence. The world could use a few more 
people with the sympathy, human kind- 
ne.Hs, money and desire to help other peo- 
ple shown by James D. Norris. 

Herman Methkessei. 

Miami 

Sirs: 

We had a very succe.ssful horse show 
here, raising in the neighborhood of $ld,- 
000 for the Cancer Institute. 

This has been achieved each year T)y 
the members giving generou.sly of their 
time and money: however, it swms to me 
that your reporter has tried to make it 
appear that I used a eharity event to fur- 
ther my.self in a publicity manner. 

Jim Nokkis 

Coral Gables. Fla. 

• .Jame.s D. Norris certainly needs no 
publicity from Sports Ii.i,rsTR,\TKr>. 
Hor.se shows are not judged by the 
motives of tlie sponsors, however wor- 
thy. but by the quality of the ani- 
mals and their performances. As .Alice 
Higgins pointed out, competition in 
the hunter and jumper division was 
so uneven this year as to be a credit 
to no one. while the saddle and west- 
ern classes were excellent. Inciden- 
tally, Miss Higgins pronounced last 
year’s Miami show "first-rate” fSI, 
March 3, 1958).— ED. 

RECORD BREAKERS 

Sirs: 

I wonder how Mr. Kerr feels after 
Round Table’s race in the Washington's 
Birthday Ilunilicap? Undoubtedly, his 
only feeling i.s one of remorse at having 
failed to receive $J7,;T00, handed to him 
on a silver platter. 

How a good hor.se could have been 
.started .so shortly after he had developi'd 
a quarter crack in his right front hoof is 
beyond my comprehen.sion. Naturally, he 
now has a left front hoof injury as well. 

It i.s not trying to run against other 
fine hor.ses that is going to ruin this good 
and honest animal, but the quest after 
the almighty dollar. 

What happened to the resolution to 
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rolire Hound Tabk* after he became the 
money winner in turf history? 
Ren£e H. U’Donoiil-e 

Atherton, Calif. 

DEEDS AND SAILS 

Sirs: 

I have been very much impressed wilh 
the excellent coverajte afTorded the Amer- 
ica’s Cup races, and in particular ihe ar- 
ticle.s by Carleton Mitchell. 

I would love to see the next defense of 
the America's Cup deviate from a match 
race to one involving perhaps six or seven 
boat.s of the 12-meter cla.ss from various 
countries around the world. I think that 
this i.s a truer test of the abilities anti 
techni(|ue of both skipper and crew and 
would stimulate considerably more in- 
terest than there now is in .America’s Cup 
races, rmiuestionably, the deed of gift 
would have to be changed to permit this 
type of racing. 

.An item in the February ftth article by 
Carleton .Mitchell attracted my attention, 
and I (luote, "I wa-s telephoned by a 
member of .Scc/j/re’.s afterguartl, for ex- 
ample, that same evening and asked if 
I would approach John .Matthews of 
riMi an<l Henry Mercer of W'ralhrrlij to 
see if a drifting genoa could be borrowed.” 

Was it borrowed? 

R. K, Mi'nson 

Wilmette, Hi. 

• Vrv. BetH-eerj 8 a.iu. the next day 
and 5:d0 a.m. the following morning 
Srpplrc's (Jeorge Colin Rat.sey pro- 
duced a drifting genoa in the (.’ily 
Island loft of his American sailmaking 
brother Krnest Eatsey. — KI). 

CALM NERVES AT TEXAS A&M 

Sirs: 

.Anyone 1 have ever talked to has the 
utmost respect for Horton Smith, but we 
<'an’t ludp feeling ho is "undorinformed” 
when he criticizes the use of Rijtple Sole 
golf shoes on putting greens i K\ents & 
DlsfovEKlEs, Feb. IH,. Before me 1 have 
the complete report of the tests con- 
<]ucled by the I'SGA at Texas .A&M. Fur 
from dellccting a golf ball on the putting 
green, the report states, "when the iiall 
was rolled toward the cup on undis- 
turbed Rerinuda-gra.ss lurf, 17 out of 25 
balls went into the cup. When crossing a 
Ripple Sole print, 20 out of 25 went into 
the cup.” 

Presumably Mr, Smith did not get an 
opporiuniiy to read the complete report. 
In any ca.se it is my feeling even if slight 
iinprL's.sions are left temporarily on the 
putting green they are no more distract- 
ing to a putter than intienialions left by 
lugs or the "plowing up" of the green by 
feet-<lragging wearers of spikes. 

.As far as the slatemi-ni attributed to 
Mr. Smith that "psychologically speak- 
ing” it is "murder” for the putter to see 
Ripple Sole marks on the green, it might 
well be -said that putting rei|uires the 
calmesi nerves in the world anti no gtdfer 
worthy of the name would let a Ripple 
Sole get him "all .shook up” any more 
than a lug mark would. 

FkRDRICK J. Mf.NA.MARt 

Boston 



in Distinctive 
Varsity-Town 

SPORT COATS 

loomed by 

HOCKANUM 

Assert your exhuberant 
spirit with the joyous, 
colorful, light-up tones 
and light-up weight of a 
friendly feeling, smartly 
Striped or Checked. Spring '59 
Sport Coat of a luxurious 
Hockanum-lcomed fabric. 

Trim, comfortable, expressive 
Varsity-Town Lounge modeling 
also adds zest to your 
leisure living. 




THE VARSITY-TOWN STYLE MAJOR 
MAKES SPRING^’59' 

with 

LIGHT-UP FABRICS 

and 

STYLE-UP MODELS 

for 

EASE-UP 


Featured hy HOi) Leading Style Stores, including: 


B. R. Baker, Toledo 

Henry's, Wiclilta 

Bravo b McKeeean. Stockton 

Quality Shop. Portsmouth 

ftrch Wilson, Springfield 

Sullivan’s. Bloomington The 


Jacome's, Tucson 
Kosilchek's. Lansing 
Wood Bros.. Waco 
Schentmings, Quincy 
BloEk's, Pocatello 


Meier fc Frank, Oregon 
Davids, Harrisburg 
Print! Co.. Ohio-Pa.-N.Y. 
Wolf fc Dessauer, Ft. Wayne 
Royer’s, Greensburg 
Ce., Cincinnati 2. Ohin 
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"Action Design" 
l>)r Grots permits 
the fullest swing with- 
out (he jacket hiking upl Greenwood's 
Itghrweighr iobric of 63% Oocron, 33% 
coUon . . . Zelon-treoted . . . completely 
woshoble. Smart knit trim. Ideal 
for all sports. In Oyster and Navy, 

Reloils about $11.95 


MICKEY WRIGHT CBlf Jackets for 
women . . . smartly tailored by 
Grais . . . retails about $12.95 { 




Also makers of Dow Finslerwald 

and Mickey Wngtst GOLDEN TROPHY Golf Jackets 
dislnbuled by KOUNTRY KLUB SPORTSWEAR. 


For nearest dealer, write 

RUBIN GRAIS & SONS 

32S S. Worker Drive • Chicago 6, Illinois 


PRIZE CATCH! 



It lA/ill nofcbneak! 

STANLEY 

STAINLESS-STEEL 
VACUUM BOTTLE 

STANLEY vacuum bot- 
tles are made for active 
sportsmen, fans ... no 
gJass fiUcrs to break or 
replace! Pt.. S12.95. qt., 
S14.95. 2-qt., $17.95. 

AT BETTER STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
STANLEY Thermal Division 
landers, Frory & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 



Stainless Steel. 
Won't break, rust, 
corrode! No. 2012, 
gallon. S37.95. 
Others, SI7.95 up. 


Pat on the Back 



MARYLEELA RAO 


‘You get to know yourself’ 


0)ip of tlu* most pleasant and endur- 
ing bonds that links llie U.S. to other 
countries is the fellowship of athlet- 
ics. Many years ago M. K. Kao, an 
engineering student from India, at- 
tended the University of Kansas and 
ran on the track team. Rao took his 
U.S.-acquired skills back to India, 
and when his young daughter Mary- 
leela asked him to show her how to 
ruti he pitched in uith such enthusi- 
asm that Marylecla became one of 
Asia’s outstanding woman sprinters 
and hurdlers and was India’s lone 
1956 woman Olympian. Like her 


father before her, Maryleela came to 
the It.S. to finish her education — at 
California’s San Jose State College. 

To do justice to this bright new 
world. Maryleela gets up at 5:J0 a.m.. 
stuciie.s the maximum allowable num- 
ber of courses, has taken up golf in 
addition to track and fallen in love 
with San Francisco. When Maryleela 
returns to India she hopes to get a job 
■‘raising the standard of physical ed- 
ucation.” She believes that “tlirough 
the mental, physical and emotional 
strain of competitive sports you can 
get to know yourself really well.” 


SI'ORTS U.l.rSTKATEO 
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What to Call Him? 


It's Mother at home. 
It's 10° below. Snow's 
waist deep. Let's stay 
here in Nassau. 


John or Joe if he’s a boy, but if he has four legs and runs, 
you can have a proper peck of trouble picking a proper name 


by ERNEST HAVEMANN 

I F you have ever had trouble nam- 
ing a child, you should have seen 
the pained and puzzled faces at a re- 
cent family conference at our house. 
We had to find names for three race 
horses, two boys and a girl. 

With human triplets, if all else 
fails, you can name the boys John 
and Joseph and the girl Mary. With 
baby horses there are no old standbys 
at all to fall back on. Regulations of 
The Jockey Club say that you cannot 
choose a name which has been borne 
by any other 'rhoroughbred within 
the last 15 years, which rules out no 
less than 200,000 names right at the 
start, including all the obvious ones 
like Old Dobbin, Black Beauty and 
Smoky Joe. 

Moreover, as all racing fans know 
by now. the owners of a Thorough- 
bred are expected to exercise the ut- 
most ingenuity in naming the baby 
horse after the parents. Devotees of 
breeding still cite the classic of all 
time, involving a colt by Question- 
naire out of Delicacy. The Greentree 
Stable bred this colt and triumphant- 
ly named it Hash. The current cham- 
pion is a filly by the little-known sire 
Pandemonium out of the mare Mad- 
am Chairman. Its owner had the in- 
.spiration to name it Order Order. 

All great horses, the racing people 
say, have great names. Give a horse 
a stouthearted name like Man o’ War 
and it will prove a champion. Call 
the same horse something frivolous 
like Swing and Sing and it will finish 
up the track, ilt so happens that 
there is a horse named Swing and 
Sing, and it does usually finish up the 
track. I know because I own it. But 
that’s another story. ' 

You need a great name, an ingen- 
ious name and a name which 200,000 
people have failed to find before you. 
And as if this were not problem 
enough, the rules also require that the 
name be not more than H5 characters 


long, including all apostrophes, hy- 
phens or spaces. 

W nicN I was a young man aching 
to own a race horse, the privilege 
of naming it was one of the great 
attractions. In fact I have l)een nam- 
ing horses in daydreams all my life. 
There was one period when, in the un- 
likely event that anybody willed me 
a horse. I would have named it My 
Barbara, regardless of its sex. You can 
guess why. There was another period 
when I dreamed of owning a Night 
Editor. This was because 1 had just 
decided to become a newspaperman. 

But mostly during this romantic 
period of mine I liked to pick out 
names that had a poetic ring. I 
thought at »)ne time that Sweet Ver- 
mouth was just about the most beau- 
tiful name available in the English 
language. My father, who had been a 
frustrated horse owner all his life, was 
partial to Cellar Door. Two decades 
later, these names no longer strike 
me as very pretty or at all appropri- 
ate. Even if I still liked them, they 
would not have helped us the other 
night. Among the 200,000 Thorough- 
breds of the past 15 years there ns a 
Sweet Vermouth and there ns a Cellar 
Door, not to mention a My Barbara 
and a Night Editor. 

N otv that I actually faced the 
problem, finding names was not 
nearly such a glamorous privilege as 
it had appeared in prospect. P'or one 
thing, the people who named the par- 
ents had been very little help. One 
sire was Bernborough, a fine, resound- 
ing name, but meaningless. Another 
sire was Nahar, one more word which 
you will not find in the dictionary, 
biographical dictionary or gazetteer. 
One of the dams was Jinxy, a cute 
name but contrived. Another dam 
was Saremp Singer, which means 
coiitinueil 



EMERALD BEACH 

HOTEL NASSAU 


Wesler T, Keenan, Gen. Mgr. See your Travel 
Agt. or call : New York, Cl 7-7946; Chicago, 
WH 4-7077; Detroit, WO 2-2700; Washing- 
ton, 0. C., ME 8-3492; Miami. PL 4-1660 



Largest Mercedes Benz 
Dealer In United States 

AniMla unn 110-190 - 219 - 220 Sedans. 
220S Coupes & Roadsters, 190SL Roadsters 
& Coupes, 300D Sedans Metal Sliding Roof. 

30DSL Roadsters a Hard Tops. 

Widest CReice if Celers aad tfiriielsierlng 
in All Medals fren fS.SSO. to $11,200. I 

BRYN MAWR 



THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE 


DIPLOMAT 



'' an unsurpassed oceanfront Hotel 
and Country Club on 400 acres! 


GAIA PREMIERE SEASON 


18-hole, on-premises, championship 
GoU Course, Cary Middlecoff, Pro! 

Gecrge E, Fe», rAonoQmg Direitof 
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WHAT TO CALL 





You're Always the 


Royal hospitality at Bermuda's 
largest seaside resort , . . master chef 
cuisine, fully air conditioned 
accommodations! Golf, yachting, 
the Island’s finest private beach. 
John Fischbcck, <Mgr, 

For Color raiders and reseriations, 
see your TRAVEL AGENT or 
BERMUDA HOTELS INC.. Wm. f. Wolft. Rip. 
SOO Sih Av« . Vork a LO S-I 1 U 
Boston • CHicogo * Clivelond 
Miami • Philodolphig • loron'o 



At tW Beack ut BERMUDA 

Bennuda's most picturesque resort.,. by sunlight 
or moonlight. Pink and white Ocean Front cabana 
cottages for two. Private beach. Main club 
for delicious meals, dancing and entertainment. 



Southomplon, Bermuda 
ill tMc Tritii ik|<M or Ml* Tort qrsci • 
USt. MoTirt IS JVSOS7a 
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ORCESTER 

ACADEAAY Est. 18J4 

lirciiarcd tn mi nt ln<'r('a«inely dlfllcul 
'iitranci- rrriuirrmriiu. Many grail 
n ami nciriitinr nrhoula OraiJciiN-l:r 


IN PHILADELPHIA. IT'S . 

SA/AlklllT CT 


1523 WALNUT ST. 


RESTAURANT 


nothing except that her owner had 
had the devil’s own time finding a 
name for an offspring of Saracen and 
Emphatic. We had four strikes on us 
from the start. 

We piled the dictionary, a thesau- 
rus and Bdrtlctl’n Ftimiliar Quota- 
tions on the kitchen table and got to 
work. As chairman of the meeting, I 
first called for suggestions on the filly, 
which is by Nahar out of Beautician, 
by Black Servant. 

My son said, "Call her The Houser.” 

I gave him a withering glance and 
said, "Stick to something appropri- 
ate. There’s not much we can do with 
N’ahar. But what does Beautician 
suggest?” 

There was a long silence. When I 
thought the proper psychological mo- 
ment had come, I slyly unveiled a 
name which had popped into my head 
the minute I bought the filly at the 
yearling sales. "How about Lilygild- 
er?” I asked and sat back to accept 
compliments. I thought that at the 
very least the name would endear me 
to my wife, as indicating that I held 
such a high opinion of her and of 
womankind in general as to consider 
the beautician’s trade superfluous. 

There was another silence. 

"Nothing,” my son said. 


“It’s clever enough,” my wife said. 
"But it’s ugly, .\nyway, that's one of 
those quotations that es'erybody 
twists. Shakespeare didn’t say ‘gild 
the lily,’ he said, ’paint the lily.’ Do 
you want to call her Lilypainter? 
That's even uglier.” 

I brooded a while. “How about 
Vanity Vanity? ^'ou know, ’Vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity.’” This sounded 
slightly wrong to the rest of the fami- 
ly so we looked ii up. The lino actual- 
ly goes "Vanity of vanitie.s.” which is 
more than 16 characters. We decided 
to table the filly momentarily. 

Next was tlie colt by Omission out 
of Saremp Singer, by Saracen. 

"Call him The Houser,” my son 
said. 

"What’s all this about the Hous- 
er?” I asked. 

My son is 15 and a rock ’n' roll 
fan. "Don’t you ever listen to the rec- 
ords I play? Hchel Roiiser is the 
greatest record ever made, hit the top 
10 all last summer. We call it The 
Houser for short." 

"Omission out of Saremp Singer,” 
I repeated firmly. "What does the 
breeding suggest?” 

Finally my wife reached somewhere 
into the strange recesses of memory, 
hack to an abnormal psychology 
course studied as a college sophomore, 
and came up with h'ugue. This was a 
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really tricky suggestion, since one 
meaning of fugue is a musical form, 
while the other psychological-medical 
meaning relates to wandering and 
lapse of memory. 

We agreed that Fugue was an ab- 
solutely classic name, in the same 
league as Hash or Order Order, except 
that nobody in the world except psy- 
chiatrists and clinical psychologists, 
who probably never go to the races 
anyway, would ever catch on. In fact 
it would proliahly be mispronounced 
nio.st of the time. Nonetheless we 
coulfl not, having thought of it, aban- 
don it. 

At that point my wife, who had 
still been thinking about the N'ahar- 
Heautician filly and wa.s now tlushed 
with success, came up with the sug- 
gestion of Artifice, which we all agreed 
was fine. 

So we were left with the colt by 
Bernborough out of Jinxy, by New 
Moon. This little colt is our pride and 
joy and the hope of our stable, sired 
by an Australian champion and out 
of a winning daughter of a winning 
daughter of a stakes-producing great- 
grandmother. I approached the task 
of naming him with some reverence. 

“Let’s call him The Rouser,” my 
sun said. 

I looked appropriately stern and 
tried to think. Bernborough, as I 
have said, is not fish nor fowl, not 
a word nor a city nor the name of a 
man. It is a coined word, derived 
from the fact that Bernborough is by 
Emborough out of Bern Maid and 
the grandson of a famous old stallion 
named Gainsborougli, a name which 
has some importance in history. 
Jin.xy is also a coined word. What 
can you do with parents like that? 

Perhaps the reader is cleverer at 
thinking up names than are the 
Havemanns and has one at the tip of 
his tongue. But 1 rather suspect that 
Bernborough-Jinxy is a parentage 
that would baffle even that noted 
breeder Alfred Gwynne V'amlerbilt, 
who hones his talents on about 20 
baby horses a year and is generally 
held to be the Oscar Hamnierstein 
of horse naming. 

After we had looked blank for a 
long time my wife said, “You know. 
The Rouser isn’t bad.” 

“I’ll say it isn’t,” said my son. 

I thought in vain for five more min- 
utes and conceded defeat. We de- 
clared the conference over. 

When we told our friends about 
the names we had selected, it turned 

eonliiiued 
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ATTENTION, 

ADVERTISERS! 

Sports Ii.r.usTRATED . . . 
Editorially— as enjoyable and 
authoritative on its subject as 
any magazine in America . . . 
In advertising pages— the larg- 
est growth during l.O.^S of all 
magazines in .America ... In 
marketing— the setting which 
has made aelUn/j n-ilh spnri one 
of the most versatile and effec- 
tive forces in American mar- 
keting. 

Sports I j.i.ustratep’s 
Eastern Regional Edition con- 
centrates all these advantages 
on your best customers in eleven 
ea.<itern states. 

For further information 
write or call: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 9 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York20, 
or Statler Bldg., Boston 16, or 
2006 Girard Trust Bldg.,Phila.2, 



on the pink sand beaches of 


BERMUDA 



New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Mail coupon today! 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
Dept. S-93, 620 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
Please send Bermuda vocation kit lO: 
NAME _ . _ 

STREET 

CITY STATE 
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WHAT TO CALL HIM? rimtinued 


HELP US KEEP 
THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 



Photofirdph by Harold Haluia 


If you’re a father, you don’t have to look into your 
briefcase for the facts on how much peace is worth 
to you. 

The answer is right in your heart. 

But keeping the peace isn’t just a matter of wanting 
it. Peace costs money. Money for strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money saved by individuals to keep 
our economy healthy. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond you buy is a direct invest- 
ment ill America’s Peace Power. It not only earns 
money for you— it earns peace. And it helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Are you buying as many Bonds as you might? 

HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA'S PEACE POWER 

BUY U.S. 

SAVINGS BONDS 

The U.S. GoMrnmenI cloei not pay forlhis adifrliting. The Treasury Deparlmenl ' 

thanks The Adierlising Councii and this magunne /or Iheir palriolte donation. 


out that most of thorn were com- 
pletely bafllod, as wo had feared, by 
Fugue. They were mildly fond of 
.A.rtifice. The one name they really 
went for. to a man, was The Rou-ser. 
They said it had a stouthearted 
sound, like -Man o’ War. 

A L.\S, we were too oiitimistic, and 
. far too naive. When The .lockey 
Club screened our applications, it 
developed that there was already a 
Fugue in the files, sired, as we should 
have guessed, by the great Counter- 
point. There was also an Artifice. 
There was even a Rouser, this being 
an obvious name, as we should have 
suspected, for one of the many sons 
of the sire Stimulus. We liad to start 
all over. 

P'or the Xahar-Beautician filly we 
wound up with our first choice of the 
new names that occurred to us — 
False Colors. For the (.Imission- 
Saremp Singer colt, 'I’he Jockey Club 
gave us our eighth choice. By that 
point in our list the connecticn be- 
tween name and breeding had got a 
bit tenuous, but we like the name 
anyway: Laconic, i There is a faint 
connection there, if you work at it 
a while, i 

Our pet, the Bernborough colt, 
got a name which requires a little 
explaining. When my son heard that 
The Rouser was unavailable, he was 
naturally dismayed. It is pretti- 
devastating. at the age of 15, to lose 
your first great literary success, not 
to mention a chance to immortalize 
your favorite piece of rock ’n’ roll. 
“Let’s try all the combinations,” he 
said. “Let's ask for 'The Rebel. Also 
Rebel Rouser. Also Rouser Rebel. 
We’re bound to get one of them.” 

I could only say. “Well, I'm 
dubious.” 

My boy said enthusiastically, 
“That’s it!” 

“That’s what?” 

“An even better name. Dubious. 
Let’s call him Dr. Dubious.” 

So thecoll is Dr. Dubiou.s, in honor 
of two other entertainers greatly ad- 
mired at our liousehold. You remem- 
ber, of course, the old Smith and Dale 
vaudeville skit. Dr. Krunhile. (“Are 
you the doctor?” “Yes." “I'm du- 
bious." “How are you, Mr. Dubi- 
ous?”) This was funny a couple of 
generations ago and will still be funny 
long after rock 'n' roll has vanished; 
so maybe it’s just a.s well The Jockey 
Club turned The Rouser down, end 
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BlENDtO SCOTCH WHISKY, ev8 CROO^. SOIE DISTRIBUTORS: ftROWNf VINTML8S CO-, 'MC-. N.Y.C. 


Let White Horse carry you brightly 
through a winter week end 



BE REALLY REFRESHED .... PAUSE COKE! 


Oil tli(‘ trail of rcrrcslmu'iil Only (’(xa-Cola ji'iM'syoii ilial I'In'crful lilt ...that cohl 
lastal No woiidi’i' it 's Lhe real l ari’i'shmcnt . . . aiiyi iiii<‘ . . . aiiyw ln‘i'c. I ’aiisc . . . I’oi' CoKo. 



for THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 

See "America Pinisi.< /«.r Siirio'iliirn " 

till CHS~T\‘ Miirrh .la, ?:S<‘ S:.io hi.S.'I'. 



